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The State of the Union 


“OUR TASK IS HARD—THE TIME IS SHORT” 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Before a Joint Session of Congress, in Washington, D. C., January 6, 1942 


R. Vice-President, Mr. Speaker, members of the 

Senate and the House of Representatives of the 

United States: In fulfilling my duty to report on 

the state of the Union, I am proud to say to you that the 

spirit of the American people was never higher than it is 

today. The Union was never more closely knit together and 

this country was never more deeply determined to face the 
solemn tasks before it. 

The response of the American people has been instanta- 
neous, and it will be sustained until our security is assured. 

Exactly one year ago today I said to this Congress: “When 
the dictators are ready to make war upon us they will not 
wait for an act of war on our part. They, not we, will 
choose the time and the place and the method of their attack.” 

We now know their choice of the time, a peaceful Decem- 
ber morning, December 7, 1941. 

We know their choice of the place, an outpost, an Ameri- 
can outpost, in the Pacific. 

We know their choice of the method, the method of 
Hitler himself. 

Japan’s scheme of conquest goes back half a century. It 
is not merely a policy of seeking living room, it was a plan 
which included the subjugation of all the peoples in the Far 
East and in the islands of the Pacific, and the domination of 
that ocean by Japanese military and naval control of the 
western coasts of North, Central and South America. 

The development of this ambitious conspiracy was marked 
by the war against China in 1894; the subsequent occupation 
of Korea; the war against Russia in 1904; the illegal forti- 
fication of the mandated Pacific islands following 1920; the 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931 and the invasion of China 
in 1935. 

A similar policy of criminal conquest was adopted by 
Italy. The Fascists first revealed their imperial designs in 


Libya and Tripoli. In 1935, they seized Abyssinia. Their 
goal was the domination of all North Africa, Egypt, part 
of France and the entire Mediterranean world. 

But, the dreams of empire of the Japanese and Fascist 
leaders were modest in comparison with the gargantuan 
aspirations of Hitler and his Nazis. Even before they came 
to power in 1933, their plans for that conquest had been 
drawn. They provided for ultimate domination, not of any 
one section of the world but of the whole earth and all the 
oceans on it. 

When Hitler organized his Berlin-Rome-Tokyo alliance, 
all these plans of conquest became a single plan. Under this, 
in addition to her own schemes of conquest, Japan’s role was 
obviously to cut off our supply of weapons of war to Britain 
and Russia and China, weapons which increasingly were 
speeding the day of Hitler’s doom. The act of Japan at 
Pearl Harbor was intended to stun us, to terrify us to such 
an extent that we would divert our industrial and military 
strength to the Pacific area or even to our own continental 
defense. 

The plan has failed in its purpose. We have not been 
stunned. We have not been terrified or confused. This very 
reassembling of the Seventy-seventh Congress today is proof 
of that. For the mood of quiet grim resolution which here 
prevails bodes ill for those who conspired and collaborated 
to murder world peace. 

And that mood is stronger than any mere desire for re- 
venge. It expresses the will of the American people to make 
very certain that the world will never so suffer again. 

Admittedly, we have been faced with hard choices. It was 
bitter, for example, not to relieve the heroic and historic de- 
fenders of Wake Island. It was bitter for us not to be able 
to land a million men from a thousand ships in the Philippine 


Islands. 
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But this adds only to our determination to see to it that 
the Stars and Stripes will fly again over Wake and Guam, 
and that the brave people of the Philippines will be rid of 
Japanese imperialism and will live in freedom and security 
and independence. 

Powerful and offensive actions must and will be taken in 
proper time. The consolidation of the United Nations’ total 
war effort against our common enemy is being achieved. 

That was and is the purpose of conferences which have 
been held during the past two weeks in Washington and 
Moscow and Chungking. This is the primary objective of 
the declaration of solidarity signed in Washington on January 
1, 1942, by twenty-six nations against the Axis powers. 

Difficult choices may have to be made in the months to 
come. We do not shrink from such decisions. We and those 
united with us will make those decisions with courage and 
determination. 

Plans have been laid here and in the other capitals for 
coordinated and cooperative action by all the United Nations, 
military action and economic action. Already we have estab- 
lished, as you know, unified command of land, sea and air 
forces in the Southwestern Pacific theatre of war. 

There will be a continuation of conferences and consulta- 
tions among military staffs, so that the plans and operations 
of each will fit into the general strategy designed to crush 
the enemy. We shall not fight isolated wars, each nation 
going its own way. These twenty-six nations are united not 
in spirit and determination alone but in the broad conduct 
of the war in all its phases. 

For the first time since the Japanese and the Fascists and 
the Nazis started along that blood-stained course of conquest, 
they now face the fact that superior forces are assembling 
against them. Gone forever are the days when the aggressors 
could attack and destroy their victims one by one, destroy 
them without unity of resistance. We of the United Nations 
will so dispose our forces that we can strike at the common 
enemy wherever the greatest damage can be done. 

The militarists of Berlin and Tokyo started this war, but 
the massed, angered forces of common humanity will finish it. 

Destruction of the material and spiritual centers of civiliza- 
tion, this has been and still is the purpose of Hitler and his 
Italian and Japanese chessmen. They would wreck the power 
of the British Commonwealth and of Russia and of China 
and of the Netherlands and then combine their forces to 
achieve their ultimate goal, the conquest of the United States. 

They know that victory for us means victory for freedom. 

They know that victory for us means victory for the insti- 
tution of democracy, the ideal of the family, the simple prin- 
ciples of common decency and humanity. 

They know that victory for us means victory for religion. 
And they could not tolerate that. The world is too small to 
provide adequate living room for both Hitler and God. In 
proof of that, the Nazis have now announced their plan for 
enforcing their new German pagan religion all over the 
world, the plan by which the Holy Bible and the Cross of 
Mercy would be displaced by Mein Kampf and the swastika 
and the naked sword. 

Our own objectives are clear; the objective of smashing 
the militarism imposed by war lords upon their enslaved 
peoples; the objective of liberating the subjugated nations; 
the objective of establishing and securing freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want and freedom from 
fear everywhere in the world. 

We shall not stop short of these objectives. Nor shall we 
be satisfied merely to gain them and then call it a day. I 
know that I speak for the American people and I have good 
reason to believe that I speak also for all the other peoples that 
fight with us when I say that this time we are determined 


not only to win the war but also to maintain the security of 
the peace that will follow. 

But we know that modern methods of warfare make it a 
task not only of shooting and fighting but an even more 
urgent one of working and producing. 

Victory requires the actual weapons of war and the means 
of transporting them to a dozen points of combat. 

It will not be sufficient for us and the other United Nations 
to produce a slightly superior supply of munitions to that 
of Germany and Japan and Italy and the stolen industries 
in the countries which they have overrun. 

The superiority of the United Nations in munitions and 
ships must be overwhelming, so overwhelming that the Axis 
nations can never hope to catch up with it. 

And so in order to attain this overwhelming superiority 
the United States must build planes and tanks and guns and 
ships to the utmost limit of our national capacity. We have 
the ability and capacity to produce arms not only for our own 
forces but also for the armies, navies and air forces fighting 
on our side. 

And our overwhelming superiority of armament must be 
adequate to put weapons of war at the proper time into the 
hands of those men in the conquered nations, who stand ready 
to seize the first opportunity to revolt against their German 
and Japanese oppressors, and against the traitors in their 
own ranks, known by the already infamous name of ‘“‘Quis- 
lings.” And I think that it is a sad prophecy to say that as 
we get guns to the patriots in those lands they too will fire 
shots heard round the world. 

This production of ours in the United States must be 
raised far above present levels, even though it will mean the 
dislocation of the lives and occupations of millions of our 
own peoples. We must raise our sights all along the produc- 
tion line. Let no man say it cannot be done. It must be done 
and we have undertaken to do it. 

I have just sent a letter of directive to the appropriate 
departments and agencies of our government, ordering that 
immediate steps be taken: 

First, to increase our production rate of airplanes so rapidly 
that in this year 1942 we shall produce 60,000 planes, 10,000, 
by the way, more than the goal that we set a year and a half 
ago. This includes 45,000 combat planes, bombers, dive 
bombers, pursuit planes. The rate of increase will be main- 
tained, continued, so that next year, 1943, we shall produce 
125,000 planes, including 100,000 combat planes. 

Second, to increase our production rate of tanks so rapidly 
that in this year, 1942, we shall produce 45,000 tanks, and 
to continue that increase so that next year, 1943, we shall 
produce 75,000 tanks. 

Third, to increase our production rate of anti-aircraft 
guns so rapidly that in this year, 1942, we shall produce 
20,000 of them, and to continue that increase so that next 
year, 1943, we shall produce 35,000 anti-aircraft guns. 

And fourth, to increase our production rate of merchant 
ships so rapidly that in this year, 1942, we shall build 
8,000,000 deadweight tons, as compared with a 1941 com- 
pleted production of 1,100,000. And finally, we shall con- 
tinue that increase so that next year, 1943, we shall build, 
10,000,000 tons of shipping. 

These figures and similar figures for a multitude of other 
implements of war will give the Japanese and the Nazis a 
little idea of just what they accomplished in the attack at 
Pearl Harbor. 

And I rather hope that all these figures which I have 
given will become common knowledge in Germany and Japan. 

Our task is hard. Our task is unprecedented and the time 
is short. We must strain every existing armament producing 
facility to the utmost. We must convert every available 
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plant and tool to war production. That goes all the way 
from the greatest plants to the smallest, from the huge auto- 
mobile industry to the village machine shop. 

Production for war is based on men and women, the 
human hands and brains which collectively we call labor. 
Our workers stand ready to work long hours. To turn out 
more in a day’s work. To keep the wheels turning and the 
fires burning twenty-four hours a day and seven days a week. 
They realize well that on the speed and efficiency of their 
work depend the lives of their sons and brothers on the 
fighting front. 

Production for war is based on metals and raw materials, 
steel, copper, rubber, aluminum, zinc, tin. Greater and 
greater quantities of them will have to be diverted to war 
purposes. Civilian use of thera will have to be cut further 
and still further and in many cases completely eliminated. 

War costs money. So far we have hardly even begun to 
pay for it. We devoted only 15 per cent of our national 
income to national defense. As will appear in my budget 
message tomorrow, our war program for the coming fiscal 
year will cost $56,000,000,000, or in other words more than 
half of the estimated annual national income. That means 
taxes and bonds, and bonds and taxes. It means cutting 
luxuries and other nonessentials. In a word, it means an all- 
out war by individual effort and family effort in a united 
country. 

Only this all-out scale of production will hasten the ulti- 
mate all-out victory. Speed will count. Lost ground can 
always be regained, lost time never. Speed will save lives, 
speed will save this nation, which is in peril, speed will save 
our freedom and our civilization, and slowness has never 
heen an American characteristic. 

As the United States goes into its full stride, we must 
always be on guard, on guard against misconception that will 
arise naturally or which will be planted among us by our 
enemies. 

We must guard against complacency. We must not under- 
rate the enemy. He is powerful and cunning, cruel and 
ruthless. He will stop at nothing that gives him a chance to 
kill and to destroy. He has trained his people to believe 
that their highest perfection is achieved by waging war. For 
many years he has prepared for this very conflict, planning 
and plotting and training and arming and fighting. We have 
already tasted defeat. We may suffer further setbacks. We 
must face that fact of a hard war, a long war, a bloody war, 
a costly war. 

We must, on the other hand, guard against defeatism. 
That has been one of the chief weapons of Hitler’s propa- 
ganda machine, used time and again with deadly results. 
it will not be used successfully on the American people. 

We must guard against divisions among ourselves and 
imong all the other United Nations. We must be particu- 
larly vigilant against racial discrimination in any of its ugly 
forms. Hitler will try again to breed mistrust and suspicion 
between one individual and another, one group and another, 
one race and another, one government and another. He will 
try to use the same technique of falsehood and rumor- 
mongering with which he divided France from Britain. He 
is trying to do this even now; but he will find a unity, a unity 
of will and purpose against him which will persevere until 
the destruction of all his black designs upon the freedom and 
people of the world. 

We cannot wage this war in a defensive spirit. As our 
power and resources are fully mobilized we shall carry the 
attack against the enemy. We shall hit him, and hit him 
again, wherever and whenever we can reach him. 

We must keep him far from our shores, for we intend to 
bring this battle to him on his own home grounds. 


American armed forces must be used in any place in all 
the world where it seems advisable to engage the forces of 
the enemy. In some cases these operations will be defensive 
in order to protect key positions. In other cases these opera- 
tions will be offensive in order to strike at the common enemy 
with a view to his complete encirclement and eventual total 
defeat. American armed forces will operate at many points 
in the Far East. American armed forces will be on all the 
oceans, helping to guard the essential communications which 
are vital to the United Nations. 

American land and air and sea forces will take positions 
in the British Isles, which constitute an essential fortress in 
this great world struggle. 

American armed forces will help to protect this hemisphere, 
and help also to protect bases outside of this hemisphere 
which could be used for an attack on the Americas. 

If any of our enemies from Europe or from Asia attempt 
long range raids by suicide squadrons of bombing planes, 
they will do so only in the hope of terrorizing our people and 
disrupting our morale. Our people are not afraid of that. 
We know that we may have to pay a heavy price for free- 
dom. We will pay this price with a will. Whatever the 
price, it is a thousand times worth it. No matter what our 
enemies, in their desperation, may attempt to do to us, we 
will say, as the people of London have said, “We can take 
it.” And what’s more, we can give it back, and we will give 
it back, with compound interest. 

When our enemies challenged our country to stand up 
and fight, they challenged each and every one of us, and 
each and every one of us has accepted the challenge for him- 
self and his nation. 

There were only some four hundred United States Marines 
who in the heroic and historic defense of Wake Island in- 
flicted such great losses on the enemy. Some of those men 
were killed in action and others are now prisoners of war. 
When the survivors of that great fight are liberated and 
restored to their homes, they will learn that a hundred and 
thirty million of their fellow citizens have been inspired to 
render their own full share of service and sacrifice. 

We can well say that our men on the fighting fronts have 
already proved that Americans today are just as rugged and 
just as tough as any of the heroes whose exploits we cele- 
brate on the Fourth of July. 

Many people ask “When will this war end?” There is 
only one answer to that. It will end just as soon as we make 
it end by our combined efforts, our combined strength, our 
combined determination to fight through and work through 
until the end, the end of militarism in Germany and Italy 
and Japan. Most certainly we shall not settle for less. 

This is the spirit in which discussions have been conducted 
during the visit of the British Prime Minister to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Churchill and I understand each other, our motives 
and our purposes. Together during the past two weeks we 
have faced squarely the major military and economic prob- 
lems of this greatest world war. 

All in our nations have been cheered by Mr. Churchill’s 
visit. We have been deeply stirred by his great message to us. 
He is welcome in our midst now and in days to come. And 
we unite in wishing him a safe return to his home. For we 
are fighting on the same side with the British people who 
fought alone the long terrible months and withstood the 
enemy with fortitude and tenacity and skill. 

We are fighting on the same side with the Russian people 
who have seen the Nazi hordes swarm up to the very gates 
of Moscow and who with almost superhuman will and 
courage have forced the invaders back into retreat. 

We are fighting on the same side as the brave people of 
China, those millions who for four and a half long years 
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have withstood bombs and starvation and have whipped the 
invaders time and again in spite of the superior Japanese 
equipment and arms. 

Yes, we are fighting on the same side as all the other gov- 
ernments in exile whom Hitler and all his armies and all his 
Gestapo have not been able to conquer. 

But we of the United Nations are not making a‘l this sacri- 
fice of human effort and human lives to return to the kind 
of world we had after the last World War. We are fight- 
ing today for security and progress and for peace, not only 
for ourselves but for all men, not only for one generation 
but for all generations. We are fighting to cleanse the world 
of ancient evils, ancient ills. 

Our enemies are guided by brutal cynicism, by unholy 


contempt for the human race. We are inspired by a faith 
which goes back through all the years to the first chapter of 
the Book of Genesis—‘‘God created man in His own image.” 

We on our side are striving to be true to that divine heri- 
tage. We are fighting, as our fathers have fought, to uphold 
the doctrine that all men are equal in the sight of God. 
Those on the other side are striving to destroy this deep 
belief and to create a world in their own image, a world of 
tyranny and cruelty and serfdom. 

That is the conflict that day and night now pervades our 
lives. No compromise can end that conflict. There never has 
been and never can be successful compromise between good 
and evil. Only total victory can reward the champions of 
tolerance and decency and freedom and faith. 


Here We Are Together 


DEFENDING ALL THAT TO FREE MEN IS DEAR 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
To Joint Session of Congress of the United States, at Washington, D. C., December 26, 1941 


resentatives of the United States, I feel gratefully 

honored that you should have thus invited me to 
enter the United States Senate chamber and address the Rep- 
resentatives of both branches of Congress. 

The fact that my American forebears have for so many 
generations played their part in the life of the United States 
and that here I am, an Englishman, welcomed in your midst 
makes this experience one of the most moving and thrilling 
in my life, which is already long and has not been entirely 
uneventful. 

I wish indeed that my mother, whose memory I cherish 
across the veil of years, could have been here to see me. By 
the way, I cannot help reflecting that if my father had been 
American and my mother British, instead of the other way 
around, I might have got here on my own. 

In that case, this would not have been: the first time 
you would have heard my voice. In that case I would not 
have needed any invitation, but if I had it is hardly likely that 
it would have been unanimous. So, perhaps, things are better 
as they are. I may confess, however, that I do not feel quite 
like a fish out of water in a legislative assembly where Eng- 
lish is spoken. 

I am a child of the House of Commons. I was brought up 
in my father’s house to believe in democracy ; trust the people, 
that was his message. I used to see him cheered at meetings 
and in the streets by crowds of working men way back in 
those aristocratic Victorian days when Disraeli said “The 
world was for the few and for the very few.” Therefore, I 
have been in full harmony with the tides which have flowed 
on both sides of the Atlantic against privileges and monopoly 
and I have steered confidently towards the Gettysburg ideal 
of government of the people, by the people, for the people. 

I cwe my advancement entirely to the House of Com- 
mons, whose servant I am. In my country, as in yours, public 
men are proud to be the servants of the State and would be 
ashamed to be its masters. On any day, if they thought the 
people wanted it, the House of Commons, could, by a simple 
vote, remove me from my office. But I am not worrying 
about it at all. 

As a matter of fact, I am sure they will approve very 
highly of my journey here, for which I obtained the King’s 
permission, in order to meet the President of the United 
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States, and to arrange with him for all that mapping of our 
military plans and for all those intimate meetings of the high 
officers of both countries, which are indispensable for the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

I should like to say, first of all, how much I have been 
impressed and encouraged by the breadth of view and sense 
of proportion which I have found in all quarters over here 
to which I have had access. Any one who did not understand 
the size and solidarity of the foundation of the United States 
might easily have expected to find an excited, disturbed, self- 
centered atmosphere, with all minds fixed upon the novel, 
startling and painful episodes of sudden war as it hit America. 

After all, the United States has been attacked and set 
upon by three most powerfully armed dictator States, the 
greatest military power in Europe, the greatest military power 
in Asia—Japan, Germany and Italy have all declared and are 
making war upon you, and the quarrel is opened, which can 
only end in their overthrow or yours. 

But, here in Washington in these memorable days, I have 
found an Olympian fortitude which, far from being based 
upon complacency, is only the mask of an inflexible purpose 
and the proof of a sure, well-grounded confidence in the final 
outcome. 

We in Britain had the same feeling in our darkest days. 
We, too, were sure that in the end all would be well. You do 
not, I am certain, underrate the severity of the ordeal to 
which you and we have still to be subjected. The forces 
ranged against us are enormous. They are bitter. They are 
ruthless. The wicked men and their factions, who have 
launched their peoples on the path of war and conquest, 
know that they will be called to terrible account if they can- 
not beat down by force of arms the peoples they have assailed. 

They will stop at nothing. They have a vast accumulation 
of war weapons of all kinds. They have highly trained and 
disciplined armies, navies and air services. They have plans 
and designs which have long been contrived and matured. 
They will stop at nothing that violence or treachery can sug- 
gest. It is quite true that on our side our resources in man 
power and materials are far greater than theirs. But only a 
portion of your resources are as yet mobilized and developed, 
and we both of us have much to learn in the cruel art of war. 

We have, therefore, without doubt, a time of tribulation 
before us. In this same time some ground will be lost which it 
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will be hard and costly to regain. Many disappointments and 
unpleasant surprises await us. Many of them will afflict us 
before the full marshaling of our latent and total power can 
be accomplished. 

For the best part of twenty years the youth of Britain and 
America have been taught that war was evil, which is true, 
and that it would never come again, which has been proved 
false. For the best part of twenty years the youth of Ger- 
many, of Japan and Italy have been taught that aggressive 
war is the noblest duty of the citizen and that it should be 
begun as soon as the necessary weapons and organization have 
been made. We have performed the duties and tasks of peace. 
They have plotted and planned for war. This naturally has 
placed us, in Britain, and now places you, in the United 
States, at a disadvantage which only time, courage and un- 
tiring exertion can correct. 

We have indeed to be thankful that so much time has 
been granted to us. If Germany had tried to invade the 
British Isles after the French collapse in June, 1940, and if 
Japan had declared war on the British Empire and the United 
States at about the same date, no one can say what disasters 
and agonies might not have been our lot. But now at the 
end of December, 1941, our transformation from easy-going 
peace to total war efficiency has made very great progress. 

The broad flow of munitions in Great Britain has already 
begun. Immense strides have been made in the conversion of 
American industry to military purposes, and now that the 
United States is at war, it is possible for orders to be given 
every day which in a year or eighteen months hence will pro- 
duce results in war power beyond anything which has been 
seen or foreseen in the dictator States. 

Provided that every effort is made, that nothing is kept 
back, that the whole man power, brain power, virility, valor 
and civic virtue of the English-speaking world, with all its 
galaxy of loyal, friendly or associated communities and 
States, provided that it is bent unremittingly to the simple 
but supreme task, I think it would be reasonable to hope that 
the end of 1942 will see us quite definitely in a better posi- 
tion than we are now. And that the year 1943 will enable 
us to assume the initiative upon an ample scale. Some people 
may be startled or momentarily depressed when, like your 
President, I speak of a long and a hard war. 

Our peoples would rather know the truth, somber though 
it be. And after all, when we are doing the noblest work in 
the world, not only defending our hearths and homes but the 
cause of freedom in every land, the question of whether deliv- 
erance comes in 1942 or 1943 or 1944 falls into its proper 
place in the grand proportions in human history. 

Sure I am that this day now we are the masters of our 
fate, that the task which has been set us is not above our 
strength, that its pangs and toils are not beyond our endur- 
ance. As long as we have faith in our cause and uncon- 
querable will-power, salvation will not be denied us. 

In the words of the Psalmist: “He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings, his heart ts fixed, trusting in the Lord.” 

Not all the tidings will be evil. On the contrary, mighty 
strokes of war have already been dealt against the enemy— 
the glorious defense of their native soil by the Russian armies 
and people. Wounds have been inflicted upon the Nazis 
tyranny and system which have bitten deep and will fester 
and inflame not only in the Nazi body but in the Nazi mind. 

The boastful Mussolini has crumpled already. He is now 
but a lackey and a serf, the merest utensil of his master’s 
will. He has inflicted great suffering and wrong upon his own 
industrious people. He has been stripped of all his African 
empire, Abysinnia has been liberated. Our armies of the East, 
which were so weak and ill-equipped at the moment of French 
desertion, now control all the regions from Teheran to Ben- 
gazi and from Aleppo and Cyprus to the sources of the Nile. 


For many months we devoted ourselves to preparing to 
take the offensive in Libya. The very considerable battle 
which has been proceeding there for the last six weeks in the 
desert has been most fiercely fought on both sides. Owing 
to the difficulties of supply upon the desert flank we were 
never able to bring numerically equal forces to bear upon 
the enemy. Therefore we had to rely upon a superiority in 
the numbers and qualities of tanks and aircraft, British and 
American. 

For the first time, aided by these—for the first time we 
have fought the enemy with equal weapons. For the first time 
we have made the Hun feel the sharp edge of those tools with 
which he has enslaved Europe. The armed forces of the enemy 
in Cyrenaica amounted to about 150,000 men, of whom a 
third were Germans. General Auchinleck set out to destroy 
totally that armed force, and I have every reason to believe 
that his aim will be fully accomplished. 

I am so glad to be able to place before you, members of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives, at this 
moment when you are entering the war, the proof that, with 
proper weapons and proper organization, we are able to beat 
the life out of the savage Nazi. What Hitlerism is suffering 
in Libya is only a sample and a foretaste of what we have 
got to give him and his accomplices wherever this war should 
lead us in every quarter of the globe. 

There are good tidings also from blue water. The life- 
line of supplies which joins our two nations across the ocean, 
without which all would fail—that lifeline is flowing steadily 
and freely in spite of all that the enemy can do. It is a fact 
that the British Empire, which many thought eighteen months 
ago was broken and ruined, is now incomparably stronger and 
is growing stronger with every month. 

Lastly, if you will forgive me for saying it, to me the 
best tidings of all, the United States, united as never before, 
has drawn the sword for freedom and cast away the scabbard. 

All these tremendous steps have led the subjugated peo- 
ples of Europe to lift up their heads again in hope. They 
have put aside forever the shameful temptation of resigning 
themselves to the conqueror’s will. Hope has returned to 
the hearts of scores of millions of men and women, and with 
that hope there burns a flame of anger against the brutal, 
corrupt invader. And still more fiercely burn the fires of 
hatred and contempt for the filthy Quislings whom he has 
suborned. 

In a dozen famous ancient States, now prostrate under 
the Nazi yoke, the masses of the people—all classes and creeds 
—await the hour of liberation when they, too, will once 
again be able to play their part and strike their blows like 
men. That hour will strike and its solemn peal will proclaim 
that night is past and that the dawn has come. 

The onslaught upon us, so long and so secretly planned by 
Japan, has presented both our countries with grievous prob- 
lems for which we could not fully be prepared. If people ask 
me, as they have a right to ask me in England, “Why is it 
that you have not got an ample equipment of modern aircraft 
and army weapons of all kinds in Malaya and in the East 
Indies?” I can only point to the victory General Auchinleck 
has gained in the Libyan campaign. Had we diverted and 
dispersed our gradually growing resources between Libya and 
Malaya, we should have been found wanting in both 
theatres. 

If the United States has been found at a disadvantage at 
various points in the Pacific Ocean, we know well that that is 
to no small extent because of the aid which you have been 
giving to us in munitions for the defense of the British Isles, 
and for the Libyan campaign, and above all, because of your 
help in the Battle of the Atlantic, upon which all depends 
and which has in consequence been successfully and prosper- 
ously maintained. 
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Of course, it would have been much better, I freely admit, 
if we had had enough resources of all kinds to be at full 
strength at all threatened points, but considering how slowly 
and reluctantly we brought ourselves to large-scale prepara- 
tions, and how long these preparations take, we had no right 
to expect to be in such a fortunate position. 

The choice of how to dispose of our hitherto limited 
resources had to be made by Britain in time of war and by the 
United States in time of peace. And I believe that history will 
pronounce that upon the whole, and it is upon the whole that 
these matters must be judged, that the choice made was right. 

Now that we are together, now that we are linked in a 
righteous comradship of arms, now that our two considerable 
nations, each in perfect unity, have joined all their life ener- 
gies in a common resolve, a new scene opens upon which a 
steady light will glow and brighten. 

Many people have been astonished that Japan should, in 
a single day, have plunged into war against the United States 
and the British Empire. We all wonder why, if this dark 
design, with its laborious and intricate preparations, had been 
so long filling their secret minds, they did not choose our 
moment of weakness eighteen months ago. 

Viewed quite dispassionately, in spite of the losses we have 
suffered and the further punishment we shall have to take, it 
certainly appears an irrational act. It is, of course, only pru- 
dent to assume that they have made very careful calculations, 
and think they see their way through. 

Nevertheless, there may be another explanation. We know 
that for many years past the policy of Japan has been dom- 
inated by secret societies of subalterns and junior officers of 
the army and navy who have enforced their will upon suc- 
cessive Japanese cabinets and parliaments by the assassina- 
tion of any Japanese statesman who opposed or who did not 
sufficiently further their aggressive policies. It may be that 
these societies, dazzled and dizzy with their own schemes of 
aggression and the prospect of early victory, have forced their 
country against its better judgment into war. They have cer- 
tainly embarked upon a very considerable undertaking. 

After the outrages they have committed upon us at Pearl 
Harbor, in the Pacific Islands, in the Philippines, in Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies they must know that the stakes 
for which they have decided to play are mortal. When we 
look at the resources of the United States and the British 
Empire, compared to those of Japan, when we remember 
those of China, which have so long valiantly withstood in- 
vasion and tyranny, and when also we observe the Russian 
menace which hangs over Japan, it becomes still more diff- 
cult to reconcile Japanese action with prudence or even with 
sanity. 


What kind of a people do they think we are? Is it possi- 
ble that they do not realize that we shall never cease to per- 
severe against them until they have been taught a lesson 
which they and the world will never forget ? 

Members of the Senate and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I will turn for one moment more from the tur- 
moil and convulsions of the present to the broader spaces of 
the future. 

Here we are together facing a group of mighty foes who 
seek our ruin. Here we are together defending all that to 
free men is dear. 

Twice in a single generation the catastrophe of world 
war has fallen upon us. Twice in our life time has the long 
arm of fate reached out across the oceans to bring the United 
States into the forefront of the battle. If we had kept to- 
gether after the last war, if we had taken common measures 
for our safety, this renewal of the curse need never have 
fallen upon us. 

Do we not owe it to ourselves, to our children, to tor- 
mented mankind, to make sure that these catastrophes do not 
engulf us for the third time? It has been proved that pesti- 
lences may break out in the Old World which carry their de- 
structive ravages into the New World from which, once they 
are afoot, the New World cannot escape. 

Duty and prudence alike command, first, that the germ 
centers of hatred and revenge should be constantly and vigi- 
lantly curbed and treated in good time and that an adequate 
organization should be set up to make sure that the pestilence 
can be controlled at its earliest beginning before it spreads 
and rages throughout the entire earth. 

Five or six years ago it would have been easy without 
shedding a drop of blood for the United States and Great 
Britain to have insisted on the fulfillment of the disarmament 
clauses of the treaties which Germany signed after the Great 
War. 

And that also would have been the opportunity for as- 
suring to the Germans those materials, those raw materials, 
which we declared in the Atlantic Charter should not be 
denied to any nation, victor or vanquished. 

The chance has passed. It is gone. Prodigious hammer 
strokes have been needed to bring us together today. 

If you will allow me to use other language I will say that 
he must indeed have a blind soul who cannot see that some 
great purpose and design is being worked out here below, of 
which we have the honor to be the faithful servants. 

It is not given to us to peer into the mysteries of the 
future. Still I avow my hope and faith, sure and inviolate, 
that in the days to come the British and American people 
will for their own safety and for the good of all walk together 
in majesty, in justice and in peace. 


What Victory Requires 


OUR HERITAGE CAN BE PRESERVED ONLY BY FIGHTING 


By JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President of Harvard University 
At the Annual Dinner of the New England Society of New Yerk, Hotel Plaza, December 22, 1941 


this gathering and on this traditional anniversary of 
the first landing of the settlers of Plymouth is a high 
honor, not only a high honor but a very special privilege. For 
here a New Englander may with a clear conscience dwell 
on the local history of his homeland, here unblushingly he 
may extol the austere virtues of the Puritan, here without 


T: respond to the toast of “Forefathers Day” before 


eee eee 


danger of being branded a provincial he can view with satis- 
faction the panorama of American history as seen from the 
crest of Bunker Hill! In all seriousness, an occasion such 
as this would under normal circumstances be for me unique. 
For it would permit me as the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity to delve into the records of the past and by recount- 
ing certain episodes in the history of our College join with 
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you in paying homage to the wisdom, the courage and the 
fortitude of ten generations of New England men and 
women. 

But tonight we are in no mood for such a localized ex- 
cursion into former times. These are days of war. We are 
here as citizens of one united country—a united country en- 
gaged in a grim struggle against half the world. Not as 
New Englanders, nor as Southerners, not as Midwesterners 
nor dwellers on the Pacific coast did the inhabitants of this 
land respond to the first news of Japan’s treachery at Pearl 
Harbor. Out first rush of hot anger came to us as Amer- 
icans—as citizens of a country which had been wantonly at- 
tacked. As members of a free society which had flourished 
on this continent for more than a hundred and fifty years, we 
closed our ranks. Without thought of sectionalism, with 
unparalleled unanimity, we plunged into the midst of war. 
We now stand undivided. We are all Americans. We are 
pledged to outbuild, to outproduce, to outfight, and finally 
to overthrow the tyranny of the Axis Powers. 

Therefore tonight, in your customary tribute to our fore- 
fathers it is no restricted group of Americans that we have 
in mind, no group set apart by accident of time or place. It 
is rather to the great patriots of all sections of this country, 
and of all former days that we turn for inspiration. And in 
so doing we merge ourselves in the stream of the great 
American tradition; we acknowledge with gratitude the debt 
we owe to all in each previous generation who have con- 
tributed to the flowering of the American way of life. 

During the course of one hundred and fifty years we in 
the United States have evolved a unique form of society. 
Unhampered by the memories and social customs of any 
earlier feudal period, one nation—our own—has been able 
to develop a representative form of government resting on 
universal suffrage. From the outset this government en- 
deavored to provide equality of opportunity for all the peo- 
ple. The resulting social order is different from anything the 
world has seen before. It holds untold promise for the 
future. 

Such in a few words is our basic faith. Such in a few 
words is our simple answer to the question, what are we 
fighting to defend ? 

At times we tend to underestimate how much is at stake 
in the continued existence or termination of our way of life. 
For the distinctive qualities of our heritage are not always 
easy to understand. The question at issue in this war be- 
tween the United States and the Axis Powers is not merely 
the survival of one among several systems of free govern- 
ment. The question at issue is the life or death of a new 
social order for which no equivalent has ever before existed. 
The American way of life is the product of both the deep- 
seated convictions of a religious people, and the experiences 
of a new nation built by generations of pioneers. It is a 
combination of freedoms and restraints, of opportunities and 
responsibilities. While we share in common with other 
free peoples many elements of our social framework, our 
system of law and government as well as the ideals which 
actuate us as a nation have certain special characteristics of 
their own. These innovations hold high promise for the 
human race. Their fate turns on the preservation of the 
independence and integrity of this free nation. 

Throughout our national history we have had before us 
the two ideals of freedom and equality. To be sure, the 
realization has fallen short of the dream. But for more than 
a century we have never relaxed our ambitions, we have 
never ceased our efforts to approach our goal. Under the 
disappointments of the last decade skepticism and discourage- 
ment have been rife. Our failures have been underlined, the 
distance between our hopes and our realities magnified. Al- 


most at times we have seemed to be on the point of jettison- 
ing our faith. During the last eighteen months the object 
lesson of Europe under tyranny aroused us slowly. Now 
the wanton attack of the Axis Powers has suddenly inflamed 
our fighting fury. But more than that, it has awakened us 
to the true meaning of our destiny. Once again we sense the 
importance of what has been accomplished on this continent 
through the efforts of free men. Once again we are anxious 
to reaffirm the significance of our history. Once again we 
pledge allegiance to our American heritage, and in so doing 


acm: “The mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 
Which, in our younger years, we saw 
And which our fathers told.” 


The “mighty deeds” of the heroic period of the American 
Revolution by necessity dominate any story of the United 
States. Yet, that unique heritage which is ours today is not 
the product of any single era. Our American way of life 
has developed through the untiring efforts of many genera- 
tions. Nor was it won by force of arms alone. Ours has 
been no martial history. Not by armed conquest, but by 
the sweat and toil of peaceful labor has this nation become 
great and prospered. But now the time of war has come. 
The dictators of the iron age have presented us with an un- 
mistakable challenge. It is their way of life or ours. Our 
heritage can be preserved only by fighting. And having 
answered the attackers’ bombs with a roar of guns, we are 
determined that the firing shall not cease until victory has 
been won. Z 

Victory, not defense, is now the slogan of the country. But 
in our new-found unanimity of belligerent emotion let us 
not attempt to hide the difficulties of the task which lie 
ahead. We must learn to think offensively, not defensively, if 
we will win this struggle. Let us be prepared for the in- 
evitable swings in public sentiment which are the products 
of a long and gruelling war. The first surge of patriotic feel- 
ing that sweeps a nation at the outbreak of hostilities is soon 
followed by a more critical frame of mind. As the history 
of the first and second World Wars amply demonstrates, 
more than an initial burst of war fever is demanded. Powers 
of resilience against the shocks of military reverses will be 
needed. Self-restraint will one day be important to avoid 
over-confidence after successful operations. Patience, deter- 
mination and steadiness to endure long periods of inaction 
will be required. 

If the angry passions of an entire people were sufficient 
to win a war, then the reaction of this country to Japan’s 
treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor would guarantee the out- 
come of the present struggle. But there is every reason to 
believe that long months of hardship and suffering are in 
store. Periods will come, as they have come in all long 
wars, in which silent doubts will begin to creep into the 
minds of many loyal men. Others who have no real loyalty 
to our American way of life will become openly disaffected. 
Fortunately they are few in number and for the moment 
are silenced by the overwhelming indignation of their fellow 
citizens at the dastardly attack of the Japanese. But at some 
time in the future, at some time when they see an opportunity 
of stirring doubts among the weary and disheartened, these 
internal enemies of democracy will reappear. Sincere men, 
troubled by trials and suffering, setting peace above all other 
aims, may weaken in their determination. And we may feel 
certain that Hitler’s agents will be prepared to foster dis- 
sension in every way within their power. Rumors will cir- 
culate and questions will be raised as to why further toil 
and bloodshed are required, why the war was started and how 
it may quickly end. Against the trying and uncertain days 
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which are the lot of an embattled people we must consider 
now, at the outset of this struggle, what victory requires. 

I do not pretend to know what the strategists in command 
of our military and naval operations will decide as to the 
actual steps to be undertaken in securing a complete victory. 
A layman is not equipped, nor is it fitting for him, to urge 
any particular course of military action. But in the last 
analysis, in a free country, the strategists can only accom- 
plish what the will of the people demand must be accom- 
plished. If popular opinion is always hanging back, suggest- 
ing that we do only this, restricting our operations to cer- 
tain aims and certain areas, in short, fighting a half-out 
and not an all-out war, there can be little hope for a speedy 
victory. To insure the defeat of the Axis Powers there must 
be no limitation on our commitments. 

We have not yet emerged entirely from the shadow of the 
arsenal psychology which has dominated us for a year or 
more. Let us face squarely the risks of this position. The 
products of the arsenal are essential to carrying on a war, 
more so today than ever in the past. But weapons alone, un- 
supported by a positive, aggressive will to victory, cannot 
gain the end we have set for ourselves. We are now a full 
fledged combatant sharing with our fighting partners all 
responsibilities and all risks. We are no longer merely the 
suppliers of weapons to others. Let us remember that the 
Maginot line psychology was fatal to the French. Let us 
permit no similar inadequacies of the spirit to detract from 
our effort here. 

Until the Japanese settled the matter for us, we were of 
two minds as to whether it would require fighting on our 
part to win this war. And even in the great battle of pro- 
duction of which we talked so loudly, there was much that 
remained to be accomplished. Now we must develop quickly 
in all sections of the country a feeling of the desperate ur- 
gency for speedy victory. We must consciously develop the 
psychology of attack. Public opinion must be loud in de- 
manding that we take the offense whenever and wherever 
possible, that we increase our production of munitions no 
matter what sacrifices may be required, that we raise as fast 
as possible an overwhelming army, air power, mechanized 
striking forces and vast reserves. For every man, woman 
and child first things must come first. And the first and 
foremost requirement now is the winning of this war. Let 
there be no talk of holding back supplies from our fighting 
partners: this is all one war and the strategists must decide 
where each ounce of energy can be best applied. Aid to 
Russia and aid to England are now part and parcel of our 
own war effort. 

Let there be no panic about air raids in our Cities. 
Military experts, unhampered by political and civilian pres- 
sure, must decide what defensive measures will suffice. If 
more guns and planes are required at Manila and Singapore, 
we should be willing to strip the defenses of non-military 
objectives in San Francisco, Boston and New York. Far 
better, if occasional bombing comes, that we in our cities 
“take it’? than deprive men on the fighting fronts of what 
they need. Public discussion must be resolute,—must be 
concerned with the defeat of the enemy, not with the defense 
of our own shores. Congress has declared the intent of a 
united people. With all the powers at our command we must 
prosecute this war until victory is ours. 

Let us consider the alternative. Imagine that at some 
period perhaps not so far in the future, Hitler starts his 
long-delayed “peace offensive.” Conceivably it might follow 
a period of bad news; bad, that is, from our point of view. 
Or it might follow a long drawn out period when weariness 
had disheartened certain sections of the American people. 
Let us imagine that Hitler suggests a peace. He proposes 
to give up a pcrtion of his territorial gains but will keep 
























































intact his armies, his industry, his political power. Japan 
on her side will relinquish her claims on expansion in China, 
but will hold her naval and military forces. Or perhaps by 
some sleight of hand in Europe Hitler himself might dis- 
appear from the scene, his agents carrying on, and we should 
be invited to accept an accord with the same Nazi Germany 
which has ruthlessly trampled on the independence of ten 
nations—the same Germany with a different Fuehrer. The 
offer might be tempting; let us recognize that it may come 
and be prepared. Unless we consider it, we shall not have 
formulated the first principle of our “war aims.” A de- 
cision as to the conditions under which we will make peace 
takes precedence over all questions of how we shall reorder 
the world when peace has come. 

What risks would we run if we accept such an offer as 
I have just described? In advance the details cannot be 
given, but in broad outlines the dangers are apparent. A 
negotiated peace means a compact entered into between the 
warring nations. A negotiated peace means a compact be- 
tween the United States and the present German govern- 
ment; between this country and Hitler or his followers. A 
compact is of value only if there is some assurance that it will 
be fulfilled. What assurances could we conceivably have that 
the German government dominated by the Nazi philosophy 
would carry out the provisions of any treaty? Clearly not the 
pledged word of Hitler or his satellites. That point does 
not need to be argued. 

But some may say, as advocates of a negotiated peace have 
said for a year and a half, could not sufficient guarantees be 
given—guarantees that the conditions of such a treaty would 
be fulfilled? This question goes to the heart of the war 
aims of the United States. Let us assume the most favor- 
able offer we can imagine the Nazi regime might make: with- 
drawal of their army within the 1939 boundaries of Ger- 
many; Japan to evacuate China but keep her air arm and 
fleet. Not that I believe so favorable a proposition within the 
range of possibility, but a consideration of a specific offer 
brings out the fundamental issue. Following such a peace, 
would England and Russia and the United States cease the 
production of war materials, demobilize their armies, reduce 
their navies? If they did, what would prevent Japan and 
Germany, after a brief period of recuperation, from once 
again striking back? 

Having in mind the lessons of the last few years, I can- 
not imagine that we or those fighting on our side would 
consider a program of disarmament under these conditions. 
This would not be peace; it would be merely a respite in 
the fighting. Our internal economy would be almost as dis- 
rupted as though we were still at war. Out state of mind 
would be one of continuous apprehension, of nervous antici- 
pation of the inevitable day when the holocaust would once 
more begin. 

Or supposing even that a treaty could be drawn to pro- 
vide for an immediate radical disarmament of both Ger- 
many and Japan. What guarantees of fulfillment could be 
given if the German army is intact and undefeated and the 
present regime in power, if Japan’s navy and air force re- 
main effective? Can anyone suppose that a thousand ways 
would not be found to circumvent the provisions of the 
treaty? The past record speaks eloquently on this for all 
who can recall the events of the last decade. Can there be 
any escape from the conclusion that a peace treaty with a 
Germany in control of the Nazi regime would be the prelude. 
not to peace but to an armistice to be followed by a renewal 
of war? A nation with its industrial power undamaged, with 
millions of fanatic Nazis under arms, with its internal affairs 
still rigidly controlled by Gestapo agents can be no partner 
in a peaceful ordering of the world. 
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This war is in many ways a race of scientific developments 
and devices. How much so only those close to the inner 
secrets of the Army and Navy can really know. But even 
to the man on the street it is common knowledge that with- 
out the new radiolocator as a defensive weapon, Great 
Britain would probably have lost the great battles in the air 
of September and October, 1940. And with the loss of those 
battles would have come invasion and probably the conquest 
of the British Isles. New weapons, new devices are not 
confined to defense only. Poison gas and tanks in the first 
World War, if they had been used in sufficient quantities at 
the outset, might have played a decisive part. No one can 
predict what the future has to offer. But this much is cer- 
tain—enormous changes in airplanes and aerial warfare are 
certainly in the cards. In a state ruled by a dictator, cov- 
ered by a Gestapo, new weapons can be devised, developed 
and manufactured with utmost secrecy. During a period 
armistice it might well happen that such radical developments 
would occur as to make a complete victory possible in a few 
months once the fighting was resumed. 

The most bitter fact that must be faced in the modern 
world is that there are only two kinds of neighbors that can 
be trusted to keep the peace: one is a nation with small in- 
dustrial resources, the other, a society with a will to peace. 
Until we are absolutely certain that Germany and Japan 
have been transformed by hard circumstances into the one or 
the other, there can be no hope either of eventual disarma- 
ment of other countries, or of an enduring peace. Grim 
necessity requires that unconditional surrender of the Axis 
Powers be the first war aim of the United States. 

The second of our war aims should modify the first. An 
unconditional surrender does not require a Carthaginian 
peace. The Axis Powers must surrender at discretion, to use 
an ancient military phrase. But we in the free countries, 
and particularly in the United States, must be ready both to 
formulate plans to carry out the responsibilities of the vic- 
tors and to shoulder our share of the load of a difficult and 
thankless task. 

The day the Nazi regime collapses will be the beginning 
of a new era—the era of reconstruction. When the Gestapo 
agents are on the run, the destruction of the Nazi tyranny 
will have been accomplished; another assignment will then 
await us. At that moment the United States must be ready 
to assume political and economic leadership of the world. 

A few days ago it might have seemed bold to argue that 
the United States should take an active part in international 
collaboration. Today the case needs no documentation. In- 


deed, when the fighting ceases, I believe it will be taken for 
granted that this country must assume leadership in estab- 
lishing peace and order. Isolationism will be as extinct as 
the volcanoes on the moon. For we in our time have seen 
the world contract before our eyes. The threat of Japan’s 
air forces has taught us an enduring lesson. The flight from 
reality of the 1920’s will not again be repeated while any of 
the present generation are still alive. 

We are now fighting to defend our American way of life. 
When the fighting ceases we must be equally vigilant in pre- 
serving this way of life. We shall have to steer a careful 
course laid out with a true understanding of both ourselves 
and the other peoples of the world. On the one hand, the 
errors of the isolationists of 1919 are to be avoided. We 
cannot bury our heads in our own internal problems. On 
the other hand, we must avoid the dangerous assumption 
that we can impose our way of life on other countries. 

We must be prepared at the outset to have the process 
of reconstruction proceed slowly, very slowly. There can 
be no magical restoration of freedom, peace and happiness 
for all. But in our willingness to make haste slowly 
and to be tolerant in our understanding of the develop- 
ment of other types of social structures, there can be no 
compromise on one fundamental issue. We shall have to 
insist that the final international order will be based on 
freedom. For in the modern world of contracted distances 
and complex industrial interactions, tyranny and freedom 
cannot live in peace. The will to peace of free democratic 
countries has been proved during the last three years beyond 
doubt or question. A free people will not readily engage 
in a modern war. This much seems certain. Hence, if free- 
dom is to be protected, once the Axis powers are beaten, 
aggressors must be too weak to strike. An armed alliance 
of free societies must stand ready, once this war is over, to 
serve together if need be, not for the purpose of imposing 
their form of government on other people, but protectively 
against the growth of other challenges to their freedom. 

We have before us as a nation a twofold task: the winning 
of this war and the preservation of the American way of life. 
We cannot preserve our way of life unless we win this war. 
But if we win the war and lose our freedom in the process, 
we shall have fought in vain. It was only yesterday that 
certain defeatists declared that a democracy could not fight 
a war and still stay free. We must accept this challenge. By 
our words, our thoughts, our actions, we shall prove that 
this nation can pass through the flames of war and emerge 
both victorious and free. 


The Broad Issues Behind Education and 
National Defense 


THE UNIVERSITIES ARE FOLLOWING A NUMBER OF POLICIES 
WHICH ARE DANGEROUS TO THE NATION 
By W. H. COWLEY, President, Hamilton College 


Delivered at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, December 12, 1941 


R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is difficult 
te talk about what must seem to all of you to be a 
very colorless topic in these troublous times, and it’s 
particularly difficult to follow such a dramatic speaker as 
Mr. Linton Wells. And yet education is not undramatic 
either in terms of immediate national defense or in terms of 


what the Chairman referred to in his introduction: the prob- 
lems we shall face after the war. 

I should like very briefly to dispose of the part that educa- 
tion will play in the immediate defense situation with just a 
sentence or two. Obviously, the universities and the colleges 
of the country are ready and anxious to do their part in the 
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war. We are at the disposal of the Nation: our faculties, 
our students, our laboratories, our campuses—everything we 
have. We are only awaiting orders of the Government, and 
when orders are given, along with all the rest of the country, 
we shall click to and do our important part. 

But the Chairman has observed that many current writers 
are querying whether education is not in part responsible for 
the situation we are in as a people and whether education 
must not change substantially to be equal to the post-war 
period. It is about that that I should like to speak today. 

Perhaps some of you have read Walter Lippmann’s article 
in The American Scholar, the Phi Beta Kappa magazine, of 
last spring. Therein he dramatically suggested that if Amer- 
ican education continues to follow its present practices, it 
will destroy western civilization. Perhaps some of you have 
also read similar statements by Lewis Mumford, Archibald 
MacLeish, and other writers, some of whom are associated 
with universities and some of whom are not. All these men 
are making serious accusations, so serious that they cannot be 
dismissed lightly. Instead they s:ust be canvassed and ap- 
praised. I should like therefore to review the background of 
these statements and to discuss their significance. 

In a few weeks we shall be into the year 1942, the centen- 
nial anniversary of the publication of one of the most impor- 
tant documents in the history of American education—a small 
volume written by President Francis Wayland of Brown 
University and entitled “Thoughts on the Present Collegiate 
System.” Wayland wrote this important book to deplore 
the educational poverty of the United States and to propose 
that the pattern of higher education be completely reorgan- 
ized. He pointed out that higher education didn’t really 
exist anywhere in the country and that to be equal to the 
times we needed to establish universities comparable to Euro- 
pean and especially to German universities. In 1842 we 
supported sixty-eight colleges but not a single university. 
Yale with 438 students was the largest, but it devoted all of 
its energies to educating boys, very young boys. By no defi- 
nition could it be called a university. Wayland observed 
that we needed universities which would train men in ad- 
vanced studies, men who would be prepared to solve the 
technical and intellectual problems of our expanding tech- 
nology and our new and complex social structure. 

Wayland’s book attracted very little attention. Few lis- 
tened to him. Twenty-five years later, however, an impor- 
tant group of educators appeared upon the scene who agreed 
with Wayland and who succeeded in bringing about the 
reforms that he had urged. Chief among these men were 
Charles W. Eliot who became president of Harvard in 1869, 
Daniel C. Gilman who organized Johns Hopkins University 
in 1876, and Andrew D. White, co-founder of Cornell in 
the early eighteen sixties. These men and their associates 
not oniy preached the same doctrine as Wayland, but they 
also found the times ripe for change. The “New Education” 
which they advocated soon came to be called “The University 
Idea,” and, as everybody knows, they succeeded in their 
efforts. Indeed, they succeeded spectacularly. 

In a word “The University Idea” amounted to this: that 
the colleges of the country should be transformed into uni- 
versities after the German university pattern and that these 
universities should become great research institutions dedi- 
cated to “extending the bounds of knowledge” and to training 
research specialists prepared to meet the problems of our 
rapidly-changing society. 

It is important to remember, it seems to me, that Wayland, 
Eliot, Gilman, White, and the other promoters of “The 
University Idea” looked to Germany for their models and 
brought back to this country the German philosophy of 





higher education. Until that time we had been in the 
British tradition, but since the British had ignored or seri- 
ously neglected research, these men turned to Germany for 
inspiration and direction. Following the proposal of Fichte, 
the Germans responded to their defeats at the hands of 
Napoleon by reorganizing their educational system and by 
putting their energies into the establishment of research 
universities and technical institutes. The University of Ber- 
lin opened in 1809 as the symbol of this German renascence, 
and rapidly German universities moved into the intellectual 
and educational leadership of, first, Europe, and then of the 
world. 

Because of the remarkable success of these German insti- 
tutions of advanced learning, Americans by the hundreds and 
thousands went to study there. England and France no 
longer attracted them, and by 1914 ten thousand Americans 
had returned home with German Ph.D.’s and with training 
as research men in all imaginable intellectual fields. 

So great was the prestige of these German universities that 
others besides incipient professors went there to study. 
Among this number, interestingly enough, was the older J. 
P. Morgan. He studied mathematics at, I believe, Gottin- 
gen; and he made such an impression upon one professor 
that he received an offer to stay on as the professor’s assistant. 
Many years later the professor came to America, and Mr. 
Morgan gave a large dinner party for him. In his speech 
following the dinner the professor, unimpressed by Mr. 
Morgan’s position in American finance, remarked that it 
was a shame that he had not accepted the proffered assistant- 
ship because if he had he would undoubtedly have succeeded 
him in the professorship. 

A century ago we had no universities, but today “The 
University Idea” dominates all our higher education, and it 
seems to me that that fact must be laid alongside of Mr. 
Lippmann’s criticism of our current educational practices, our 
practices which in his judgment are undermining western 
civilization. It would be interesting to trace the relationship 
of the German university pattern to the rise of totalitarian- 
ism in Germany itself, but that is beyond our present scope, 
and so I should like to examine “The University Idea” as it 
operates in the United States today. 

Such an examination will bring to light a number of 
subordinate ideas or concepts which constitute the structural 
foundation of “The University Idea.” In an exhaustive exam- 
ination of these foundations about ten such concepts should be 
discussed, but today I shall speak of only three of them. 
Personally I hold vigorously to the opinion that these three 
concepts must be widely discussed if we are to understand 
American higher education. I also hold to the opinion that 
each of the concepts is harmful to the future of American 
society. That is why I present them to you as a group of 
important laymen who should be informed of the direction 
of educational trends and who should be prepared, therefore, 
to assume leadership in the reconstruction of education that 
should follow the war. 

The first of the concepts I shall discuss I call researchism. 
By researchism, I mean excessive emphasis upon research at 
the expense of teaching, or shall we say, education. The 
Chairman has introduced me as a research man, and yet I 
am critical of researchism. For fourteen years I have been 
essentially a research man. During these fourteen years I 
have been connected with two large universities and a small 
college. I have done little teaching, but instead I have 
devoted most of my time to research. Thus I have a natural 
predilection in favor of research. I am, however, forced to 
the conclusion that researchism is helping to undermine 
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American education and to justify the fears that Mr. Lipp- 
mann and others have expressed. 

Let me illustrate what I mean, and to avoid being abstract, 
I shall name names. Harvard is a great University, and 
because of its prestige both directs and reflects American 
educational thought. But Harvard, in my judgment, has 
sold its soul to researchism. I am forced to this judgment 
because it seems to me that much evidence exists which 
indicates that the teaching or educational function is under- 
privileged at Harvard in comparison with the research func- 
tion. Consider, for example, the status at Harvard of 
Charles Townsend Copeland, one of the great teachers of 
our times. When Professor Copeland retired a dozen years 
ago at the age of sixty-eight, his former students gave him a 
banquet and in other ways paid honor to him for the 
influence that his teaching had had upon their lives. Many 
important Americans, former students of Professor Copeland, 
joined in so honoring him. Harvard, however, did not 
participate or, at least, did not honor him during his long 
career on the Harvard Faculty. Instead “Copey’s” asso- 
ciates on the Faculty frequently sneered when his name was 
mentioned. He was only a teacher, not a “productive 
scholar,” and at Harvard to be “only a teacher” is to be 
outside the pale. 

One does not need, however, to recall what “Copey’s” fel- 
low faculty-members thought of him. One needs only to 
look at the record to discover the official judgment of the 
University. ‘The average age for promotion to a full profes- 
sorship is about forty-five, but Mr. Copeland wasn’t promoted 
to a full professorship until he was sixty-five. He had but 
three more years to teach, and it has been said that the 
promotion came as a sop. Here was a great teacher, perhaps 
the greatest teacher at Harvard, but he received recognition 
in neither rank nor salary until just before retirement. This 
seems to be a clear-cut demonstration of researchism at Har- 
vard. 

Consider another example from Harvard. You will re- 
member that in 1936 Harvard celebrated its tercentenary. 
The proceedings of the celebration constitute a volume of 
almost five hundred pages in which all the events of the three 
days of ceremony are reported. There one will find Presi- 
dent Conant’s major address of the tercentenary wherein he 
described the four ingredients of a university: first, extending 
the boundaries of knowledge; second, a strong liberal arts 
college; third, effective professional education, and fourth, a 
healthy student life. But one can read the rest of the volume 
from cover to cover without finding a discussion (except for 
the speeches of three undergraduates) of the liberal arts 
college and its place in the university and without finding 
anything at all about the importance of a healthy student 
life. Both of these functions, constituting by Mr. Conant’s 
own statement half of the work of the university, are almost 
completely ignored. The emphasis throughout the celebra- 
tion was on research. Even professional education was shab- 
bily handled. Research had the center of the stage, and 
research had the center of the stage because, in my judgment, 
researchism dominates Harvard. 

In the tercentenary volume are also printed the citations 
for the sixty-two honorary degrees conferred during the 
exercises. It seems to me to be significant, and to justify 
my belief that Harvard is dominated by researchism, that 
teaching is mentioned in only four of the citations as a 
reason for honoring the recipient of the degree; and in each 
case the man was a teacher of graduate students, not of 
undergraduates. 

Honorary degrees have been called, and I think properly, 
the American way of knighting our outstanding men and 


women. Well, Harvard is knighting research men, not the 
men and women who are giving their lives to the broad 
education of our youth, the men and women who are attempt- 
ing to interpret our culture to the rising generation, who 
seek to send into the world cultivated, educated people intel- 
ligently aware of the nature of our civilization. Research 
men, of course, have their very, very large place; but it must 
be patent that so also have our teachers whose function it 
is to keep civilization alive in the minds and hearts of each 
oncoming generation. At Harvard, however, teachers take 
a distant second-place to research men. That's what I mean 
by researchism. 

I don’t want to seem to be singling out just one institution 
for criticism, and so I cite an example of researchism at Yale. 
Perhaps some of the Yale men present today will remember 
the controversy of a dozen years ago concerning the problem 
of getting Robert Dudley French promoted from an associate 
to a full professorship. Mr. French had earned the reputa- 
tion of being a great teacher, and in the course of time he 
came up for promotion. But he was turned down. He 
didn’t get the promotion. At Yale, no one can be ad- 
vanced to a full professorship without the approval of a 
majority of the full professors in his department. Mr. 
French wasn’t approved by a majority of the full professors 
in the Department of English because he had given his time 
and his energies to teaching his undergraduate students. 
Thus he hadn’t had the leisure to become “a productive 
scholar.” And so he wasn’t promoted. 

But the students who had studied under Mr. French and 
who knew the quality and effectiveness of his teaching pro- 
tested. So also did some of the alumni. So vigorous were 
these protests that President Angell found himself on the 
spot. On the one hand, his Faculty would not promote Mr. 
French, and on the other hand, the “customers” demanded 
his promotion. What to do? President Angell is a very 
clever man, and I don’t know what went on in his mind. I 
do know, however, that Mr. French resigned, left New 
Haven for a brief period, and then Mr. Angell rehired him 
as a full professor. That’s how he got his promotion. I 
submit that education has reached a sorry state when a man 
has to go through such circumventions in order to avoid the 
effects of researchism. 

The fact seems to be that researchism has gripped the 
faculties of our universities so completely that teachers as 
teachers no longer have status. Those who are concerned 
with the interpretation of civilization to the youth of the 
nation are underprivileged in our universities. They are 
being flattened out by researchism. 

I cite you another example—from the University of Chi- 
cago where I did my graduate work and from which I have 
a Ph.D. In October of this year, Chicago celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding and gave thirty-two hon- 
orary degrees. But, just as at Harvard, not a single degree 
went to a man who has devoted his life to teaching, to the 
sensitizing of young men and women to the meaning of our 
civilization. Instead the honors went to an expert in Hittite 
philology, to an authority on iconography, to a man learned 
in papyri, etc., etc. Just as Harvard and Yale are dominated 
by researchism, so also is Chicago. Indeed, I think it could 
be demonstrated that researchism controls all our universities. 

May I make it clear that as a research man myself I 
respect research. I think we need more of it, not less. Amer- 
ica would be completely unequal to the crisis we face were 
it not for our research men. Everyone knows that. But I 
protest, and I protest vigorously, against making teaching an 
educational stepchild, against underprivileging the education 
of our undergraduates in the interests of research. We must 
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have both teaching and research. One is as important as 
the other. Alas, however, researchism glorifies research and 
crowds education to the wall. 

I might discusss researchism at much greater length, but 
instead I move on to the second concept, to wit, specialism. 
Specialism is not the same as specialization. It’s a point of 
view which makes education for specialization more impor- 
tant than education for breadth. Those who support spe- 
cialism are not, in general, interested in broad education. 
Instead they seem to believe that the only really important 
kind of education is education for specialization. 

Obviously, I’m not opposed to specialization. I’m a spe- 
cialist, and so is everyone here today. In the insurance 
business I imagine you require the services of two or three 
dozen varieties of specialists. The same situation exists in 
education. Modern life demands specialization. Thus edu- 
cation for specialization is right and proper. But specialism 
asserts that education for breadth is unimportant, or at 
least, that it will take care of itself. The only important 
kind of education—or of higher education—is education for 
specialization. The sooner college students specialize, there- 
fore, the better. That is the doctrine of specialism. 

This doctrine, it seems to me, is now widely followed in 
our universities. It has grown in prominence along with 
“The University Idea,” and everywhere breadth of education 
is being sacrificed to education for specialization. At Harvard, 
for example, the Student Council of three years ago wrote a 
report on their own initiative about the weaknesses of the 
educational program of Harvard College. They sent it to 
President Conant and particularly called his attention to 
their judgment that specialism has gone so far at Harvard 
that it is difficult these days for a Harvard undergraduate to 
get a broad education. Mr. Conant paid his respects to the 
Student Council statement in his next annual report and 
remarked that he thought the students had a point. He 
observed, however, that the time didn’t seem to him to be 
ripe to do anything about the problem. He wrote, therefore, 
that he’d take the problem under advisement. As far as I 
have been able to discover it’s still under advisement. 

Specialism has gone so far that the young men and women 
who go on to graduate and professional schools are appar- 
ently quite uneducated. They are, most of them, unaware 
of the background and significance of our civilization. I 
will illustrate what I mean by reporting a study that I 
conducted at the University of Chicago a dozen years ago. 
A friend of mine on the Faculty and I agreed one evening 
that an individual’s breadth of education might be discovered 
by asking him to identify a hundred of the great leaders of 
history. We made out a list of a hundred such leaders: ten 
famcus generals, ten great poets, ten religious thinkers, and 
so on. We had the list mimeographed, and then we asked 
twelve groups of graduate students to identify each name 
listed. Because at the time I was an administrative officer 
of the University we succeeded in getting the cooperation of 
members of the Faculty in various graduate departments 
who gave us class time for their students to identify the 
hundred names. 

When the results were tabulated we were even more dis- 
turbed about the education of graduate students than we 
had expected to be. In fact we were amazed at the ignorance 
of these young men and women who were soon to receive 
Ph.D. degrees and join the faculties of the colleges and 
universities of the country. Mary Baker Eddy was alleged 
to be a movie actress, Samuel Johnson a baseball pitcher, 
Browning a real estate man, and Lorenzo de Medici a 
gangster. 

I cite spectacular examples of ignorance, but even more 


spectacular was the fact that the graduate students in the 
physical sciences as a group were able correctly to identify 
only an average of twenty-seven of the hundred names on the 
list. The social scientists averaged in the lower forties, and 
even the students of literature (who chiefly spend their time 
reading) made an average in the sixties. 

We are fighting today to defend a culture, but because of 
specialism the men and women who have created that culture 
are largely unknown to those who are presumably preparing 
to teach its significance to the youth of the land. It’s a fair 
assumption, it seems to me, that if one doesn’t know the 
names of the historical characters who have made large con- 
tributions to civilization, then one isn’t very likely to under- 
stand what our concepts behind civilization are. 

This is what specialism has done for us. It has cut so 
deeply down into undergraduate education that breadth of 
knowledge and range of understanding are fast disappearing 
from among college students and therefore from among the 
people of the nation generally. 

Again may I point out that I am a specialist, that I 
respect specialization, and that obviously specialization must 
be continuously supported in education. I insist, however, 
that a broad education must precede specialization—at least 
for those who are to become the responsible directors of the 
future of our country and our world. Because of specialism, 
however, and its adoption along with “The University Idea,” 
American higher education has all but abandoned breadth 
and range for earlier and still earlier specialization. ‘This, 
I am sure, is one of the reasons behind the pessimism for the 
future expressed by Lippmann and other critics of education. 

The third and last concept about which I should like to 
speak can best be described, I think, under the name of 
impersonalism. As a nation we are dedicated to democracy, 
a doctrine which honors the uniqueness of each individual. 
But in our educational institutions, particularly in our large 
universities, the individual is largely ignored. More than 
that the individuality of the student is specifically berated 
and even denied in the concept of impersonalism. Taken 
along with the University Idea directly from Germany and 
subsumed in “The University Idea,” impersonalism is the 
educational doctrine that the student as an individual is 
unimportant. Colleges and universities, so the doctrine runs, 
should be concerned only with the minds of their students. 
Nothing else matters. 

The history of the rise of impersonalism in American col- 
leges and universities is a fascinating story that I wish I had 
time to tell. Enough to observe that discipline constituted 
the largest problem of college presidents and professors a 
century ago, and those trained in Germany were sure that 
German impersonalism gave them the answer to all dis- 
ciplinary questions. Riots and rebellions constantly inter- 
fered with college work; and since the dormitory bred these 
disorders, it seemed to be the part of wisdom to abolish 
dormitories. Moreover, the men trained in Germany wanted 
to spend their out-of-class time on their research; and they 
objected to acting as monitors and being subjected to students’ 
missiles and general destruction. As late as 1855, it was the 
annual custom at Yale for students in the spring to light 
the college coal pile and then throw the burning embers 
from shovels into the windows of their professors. Even in 
small and peaceful Hamilton the students loaded the college 
cannon and blew its charge into the President’s study. It 
didn’t kill him, but it is reported that it blew off all 
his clothes. 

Now, obviously, that sort of lack of discipline had to go. 
It had to be killed off, but in killing it off, faculties also 
tossed into the discard the personal relationships between 
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students and faculty that had dominated American colleges 
and which had been one of its most precious characteristics. 
Dormitories slowly disappeared, and all down the line stu- 
dents and faculty members were divided into two separate 
and hostile groups. ‘The faculty went about their research 
and the students about the affairs of the extra-curricular life 
which they began to organize on a grand scale beginning in 
the seventies and the eighties. Most important of all, faculty 
members soon began to applaud the new order which they 
had created and to assert boldly that they were concerned 
only with the minds of their students. To them nothing else 
counted. 

For seventy years now the trend has been steadily to make 
our colleges and universities more and more impersonal. In 
recent decades there has been a reaction, but the great 
majority of professors still give their allegiance to impersonal- 
ism. In this point of view they have the cordial support and 
endorsement of President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. I have great respect for Mr. Hutchins and for 
some of his criticisms of American higher education, but 
unfortunately in his writings he expounds and supports im- 
personalism, and in this—in my judgment—he is doing higher 
education and the nation a great disservice. 

Now obviously it is impossible to follow the doctrine of 
impersonalism and to do a sound educational job. It’s impos- 
sible to separate the mind of a student from the rest of him. 
He is a whole person, and his physical and social and spiritual 
states and activities affect his intellectual states and activities. 
i can best make this generalization clear, I think, by telling 
of an experience which I have had—one of many similar 
experiences. 

In the summer of 1938 I arrived on the campus of Ham- 
ilton College to take office as its eleventh president. The 
first person to come to see me was a student who told me in 
his first sentence that he had just flunked out of Hamilton 
for the second time and that he had come to me for advice. 
He knew that he couldn’t be admitted for a third chance, 
but he told me that the president of another institution (who 
had roomed in college with his father) was willing to give 
him another opportunity to do college work. He came to 
see me, he said, to see what I thought about the idea. 

As a psychologist I observed that I couldn’t give him an 
answer to his question because I knew too little about him. 
1 pointed out that if he had a stomach-ache and went to a 
physician for help, the physician would gather some clinical 
facts about him from various tests, and then he would make 
a diagnosis. I suggested that to give him an answer to his edu- 
cational problem I too would have to make a diagnosis of his 
difficulties. He agreed to the reasonableness of the proposal, 
and so he submitted himself to a series of psychological and 
achievement tests. 

When the results of the tests were assembled, I couldn’t 
understand why he had flunked out of Hamilton twice. His 
intelligence percentile stood in the nineties. His reading, 
mathematical, and reasoning skills produced similarly high 
scores. In general he appeared to be an unusually able 
fellow. But twice the Hamilton Faculty had dismissed him. 
Yet I knew the tests were valid, and I couldn’t imagine that 
Hamilton was such a difficult college that a youngster as 
gifted as he couldn’t manage to stay in. Hamilton, I was 
sure, wasn’t that good! It followed, therefore, that some 
other factor or factors were involved, and in an extended 
conversation | attempted to discover what they were. 

The trouble soon came to light: during his two years at 
Hamilton the youngster had been struggling with two sides 
of a serious emotional problem. He had come to Hamilton 


as a legacy of a well-established and prominent fraternity. 
His father was a member, and all during his life he expected 
that when he went to college he’d be a member too. From 
childhood he had sung the songs of the fraternity, had ex- 
pectantly and frequently fingered his father’s pin, had learned 
the history of the society and the names of its prominent 
alumni, and he looked forward to the time that he’d be 
pledged and initiated. 

But when he arrived on the campus, the undergraduate 
brothers decided that they didn’t like him. Perhaps it was 
the way he combed his hair, or the ties he wore, or the way 
he wore them, or his handshake, or his table manners. In 
any event, they didn’t pledge him. They passed him by. 
The results in the emotional life of the boy were of course 
terrific. The chief dream of his life wasn’t to come true. 
He was a reject, a cast-off, an undesirable, a leper. Very 
naturally he brooded. He brooded so continuously that he 
couldn’t study. When he opened a book, he’d read a line or 
two and then start taking himself apart. What was wrong 
with him? Why wasn’t he acceptable? These thoughts 
dominated him so completely that he wasn’t able to concen- 
trate upon his studies, and very naturally and very properly 
he flunked out. Intellectually he was sound, but emotionally 
he was sick. Obviously he couldn’t do successful college 
work. 

His high school record, however, was excellent, and so 
the college authorities readmitted him for a second trial the 
next fall. Then one of those unexplainable things happened: 
the fraternity brothers changed their minds and pledged him. 
You can imagine how that affected him emotionally! From 
the depths of despair he soared to heights of elation, and he 
determined that he’d show the brothers that in their first 
judgment they were wrong about him. He’d prove to them 
that he was a “good guy” after all, indeed a better guy than 
they were. And so he spent a good deal of time out-playing, 
out-drinking, out-prom-trotting the brethren. And he suc- 
ceeded. Indeed, he succeeded so spectacularly that he had 
no time for his books; and he flunked out again. 

There is a sequel to the story. I recommended that he 
give thought to the reasons for his failing at Hamilton and 
that he matriculate at the other institution with the frater- 
nity measles out of his system. He entered the other college 
that fall, and last spring he graduated with honors. He did 
so well in fact that a middle-western university gave him a 
fellowship for graduate study. He’s there now, and I’m sure 
he’ll make good. He has the ability, and he has long since 
solved the emotional problem that made him fail at Hamilton. 

I could tell dozens of stories similar to this. All of them 
would illustrate the stupidity of the doctrine of impersonal- 
ism. The mind of a student cannot be abstracted from his 
whole personality. Yet in our colleges and universities, large 
and small, we are ignoring students as people and asserting 
that we are concerned with their intellectual development 
alone. The result is that every year thousands of youngsters 
are being thrown on the educational scrap-heap labelled fail- 
ures and misfits and undesirables. Impersonalism is taking 
a large toll of our youth, but we do little about it. “The 
University Idea” has saddled it upon American higher educa- 
tion, and where it will lead us, God only knows. 

These three concepts—researchism, specialism, and imper- 
sonalism—constitute three of the foundation stones of “The 
University Idea.” Six or seven other stones seem to me to be 
no less important; but I cannot discuss them today. I’ve said 
enough, it seems to me, to give point and justification to 
Mr. Lippmann’s warning that western civilization is being 
undermined by our present educational practices. I believe 
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that Mr. Lippmann is right. I also believe that we can and 
must overhaul our colleges and universities so that the dan- 
gers that now threaten us can be avoided. 

It is because of this hope for the future that I have spoken 
so vigorously. I know that many of you here today are loyal 
graduates of some of the institutions that I have mentioned. 
Perhaps among you are trustees of these institutions. It 
must be clear to you that I am not criticizing either institu- 
tions or individuals as such. I am criticizing educational 
doctrines and educational practices which seem to me to be 
dangerous. I have spoken forthrightly, therefore, with the 
frank intention of stimulating discussion. Perhaps I mis- 
interpret the current educational situation. If I do, I should 
be corrected. Meanwhile I am convinced that we are too 
polite in education and that because we are too polite we 
allow dangerous doctrines to flourish. 

The other night I read the address that Dean Gay, 
emeritus head of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, gave at the fiftieth anniversary this summer 
of the founding of Stanford University. Therein he told of 
a large business organization that had hired a staff economist 
to keep the officers informed of economic trends. At a 
critical point during recent years the economist, he reported, 
strongly advised that the company retrench because of an 


impending recession. The sales manager, however, protested 
that the outlook had never been brighter, that orders were 
coming in faster than ever, and that the economist must be 
crazy to suggest retrenchment. 

The sales manager won the brief debate, but just as the 
economist had predicted, the recession came, and the com- 
pany had a very difficult time surviving. The president of 
the company, remembering the economist’s warning, berated 
the sales manager for his stubborn stupidity; but the sales 
manager had a defense. It was this: the economist, he said, 
had spoken softly; he had not banged on the table; he had 
been too polite to carry his point. 

In education we are, it seems to me, much like the 
economist in Dean Gay’s story. We have not banged on 
the table at one another. 

Today, however, I have pounded with vigor purposely 
intent upon creating discussion of these important educational 
issues. Obviously in wartime, we must be immediately con- 
cerned with military problems and with putting our colleges 
and universities at the service of the nation. But we are 
also defending a culture, and when the war is over I most 
sincerely hope that the significance of “The University Idea” 
in our culture will be given the attention that it so urgently 
needs. 


Free Enterprise 


THE FOUNDATION OF INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


By ALBERT W. HAWKES, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
At Noon Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New York City, on January 8, 1942 


S I address this distinguished assemblage I have a very 
comfortable feeling, because I see before me the rep- 
resentatives of an institution that stands for the best 

business practices of the past, of the present, and those which 
fore-shadow the future of our country. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, dating from the time 
of King George III, has spanned nearly two hundred years 
of our history; and in its experience, its devotion to sound 
principle, and in the courage with which it has met issues, 
is truly an American institution. 

In the President’s special message to Congress and the 
nation on Tuesday of this week he outlined the requirements 
for service and contribution of the American people neces- 
sary to insure a complete victory for this nation. Business 
and industry throughout the nation accepts the call to full 
patriotic duty and will respond with a determination not to 
fail the American people in any respect within their power in 
this grave hour of the nation’s history. 

There is no task within the realm of human power which 
cannot be accomplished by our people through unity of pur- 
pose and operation. I feel certain that the President and all 
those in authority will, under the conditions facing this na- 
tion, work to eliminate class hatred and bitterness—promote 
unity of action and invoke equity and mutuality for all. I 
feel certain the President and those surrounding him will see 
the necessity of using as leaders the best men we have in each 
and every group of our American life, regardless of political 
faith or affiliation. Those in authority will recognize the 
absolute necessity of building an efficient organization and 
the delegation of ample power and authority to promote 
efficiency, speed and the accomplishment of the purpose out- 
lined by the President. 

All sound-thinking Americans recognize there can be but 


one head in any successful organization and that the Presi- 
dent is the Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces and the 
nation in this great crisis. —The American people, however, 
recognize and hope that he, as head of our nation, will care- 
fully and successfully delegate the necessary power and au- 
thority to build an effective organization to accomplish his 
objectives,—an organization that will function to the limit 
of the ability that lies within the group of able men composing 
such an organization. 

Right at the moment we should avoid heated discussion of 
any controversial issue, unless it is destroying the vital funda- 
mentals of our way of life. The timing of things today is 
more important than it has ever been at any time during the 
lives of any of us. Today we have a job to do, the magni- 
tude of which has never been approached or even contem- 
plated by any nation in the history of the world. America 
will do that job because we are determined to avoid petty 
controversies and dissensions, subdue class and group hatred 
and bitterness and promote unity. Victory cannot be achieved 
by a divided nation. We must concentrate as one people with 
a single purpose—namely, the production of the things neces- 
sary to win the war, the production of the food necessary to 
sustain the nation, and the training of the manpower to use 
these materials of war in an effective and successful way. 

No matter what any American thought with reference to 
the war being carried on by other nations throughout the 
world up to the afternoon of December 7, 1941—we all real- 
ize now that we are engaged in the greatest war of all times. 
A war brought about by the attack made by dictatorship 
nations upon the principles involved in our American way of 
life. A war having as its objective the extermination of indi- 
vidual freedom. 
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The infamous attack on Pearl Harbor has changed the 
place of emphasis, and it has now become the first duty of 
American business, capital and labor—the first duty of the 
American Government, national and local—and the first 
duty of the entire American family, to so work and work 
together as to bring the war to a speedy and successful con- 
clusion. This is our first consideration—this is our first 
concern—this is our first obligation before God and our fel- 
lowmen! The illustrious Robert E. Lee once said that “Duty 
is the sublimest word in the English language,”—and with 
that sentiment I am in full accord. 

All that we hold dear in our American way of life is in 
jeopardy. The inheritance bequeathed to us by our heroic 
fathers is in danger of being destroyed. Young Americans 
are being killed this very moment, and thousands of our 
citizens are suffering physical pain and mental anguish be- 
cause of the attacks of the aggressor. No man’s life and prop- 
erty are secure. The only reason that the Japs and the Nazis 
are not tramping the streets of this very city today, ravaging 
the homes, plundering the banks, violating the churches, and 
debauching the people—is that our armed forces have been 
able thus far to keep them at a distance. The American 
people must be aroused to the peril of the hour and stimu- 
lated to pay the price of their own protection. Our very 
survival as a nation is involved. The necessity for an all-out 
dedication to the principles and institutions of human free- 
dom confronts us. And that which confronts us all, con- 
fronts us each. 


FREE ENTERPRISE IS THE FOUNDATION OF 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


The subject I have chosen to speak on is “Free Enter- 
prise is the Foundation of Individual Freedom’”—and it is 
the foundation of individual freedom in times of war as well 
as in times of peace. 

I propose to raise and answer two important questions 
and to state two of my fundamental convictions. The ques- 
tions are these: 

1. What do we mean by free enterprise? 


2. How is free enterprise fundamental to individual free- 
? 
dom! 


And my two fundamental convictions are: 

1. Free enterprise is essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war; and 

2. Free enterprise is necessary to establish world peace 
and future progress. 


Wuat Do WE MEAN By Free ENTERPRISE? 


ree enterprise furnishes the sustaining force and power 
that has built the very foundation upon which our American 
way of life and individual liberties rest. Free enterprise is 
the opportunity through which our individual liberties find 
expression in results accomplished. Free enterprise and its 
results in the form of reward for effort and accomplishment 
is the mainspring that has stimulated the free people of this 
nation and urged them onward to the accomplishment of the 
highest standard of living ever attained in any country in 
the world. 


How 1s Free ENTERPRISE FUNDAMENTAL TO 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM? 


Our free enterprise system is the economic expression of 
the fundamental principle of human liberty. The other free- 
doms which we enjoy—namely, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, and freedom of religion— 
are vitally and inseparably connected with this fundamental 


principle of free business enterprise. And it is to the success- 
ful operation of this economic freedom that the American 
people owe the high standard of living they enjoy today. 


FREE ENTERPRISE IS ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESSFUL 
PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 


Free enterprise and free labor are our greatest national 
assets—vastly more important than our natural resources 
and our material wealth. This powerful combination of intel- 
ligent, voluntary co-operation can out-work and out-produce 
the controlled industries and regimented workers of all the 
Axis countries. This great national asset must be preserved. 
It must be preserved to the fullest possible degree through- 
out the war to obtain the best military results; and it must 
be preserved after the war to rebuild the tragic aftermath 
of the conflict. Like the force of gravitation and all the other 
basic factors of life, neither war nor peace alter the funda- 
mental principle of individual freedom with responsibility. 
There are some things that are changeless, unaffected by the 
passing of time, or circumstances, and this is one of those 
eternal verities. 

The war can be won only with the contribution which 
American business can make. During the World War, it 
was estimated that about five men were required at home to 
provide the needs of one fighter in the front line trenches. 
Radical changes have taken place in the past two decades, and 
it is now estimated that seventeen or eighteen men must be 
provided to back up every fighter on the firing line. Many 
businessmen are necessarily included among those who must 
remain at home. It may be readily seen, therefore, how tre- 
mendously important is the loyalty and devotion of those 
who play their part in the less spectacular field of the army 
in plain clothes, and how impossible it is to win victory on 
the field of battle without the spirit of comradeship and co- 
operation in the production of essential war materials on the 
farms, in the factories and places of business at home. 

American business is indispensable to victory. Individual 
initiative and enterprise are the very genius of American 
business by which the nation has grown to greatness. Under 
our system free labor and free enterprise have encouraged 
the development of initiative, resourcefulness, adaptability 
and ingenuity among the millions of men who provide the 
brain and the brawn, the skill and the muscle to develop our 
natural and human resources. Therefore, we can face a 
hostile foe with the confidence of ultimate victory. In the 
last analysis this is a war of free men against those who would 
enslave their fellows. 

If the free enterprise system were destroyed, then the 
mainspring that has propelled individuals to accomplishment 
is broken and the individual will slump back into a non-com- 
petitive frame of mind and attitude which must result in a 
far lower standard of living than we have known for decades. 
There is no evidence anywhere in the world that shows that 
individual liberty can survive as we know it, when free 
enterprise—with its right of free choice of occupation, the 
right to work when and where one will—has been destroyed. 

Since December 7, 1941 free enterprise recognizes that 
its prime duty is to perform in production of things needed 
to carry on this war to a successful and victorious issue. 
Free enterprise, in cooperation with those in authority in our 
government, will prove that it is more efficient and effective 
than any system of production wherein the people of a 
nation are fully controlled and directed by a dictator. 

Nobody should misunderstand the position of business. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States believes, and I 
personally believe, in the right of labor to organize, to strike 
and to do all things lawful in the protection of its interests. 
Some months ago when an anti-strike bill was introduced in 
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Congress, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
opposed it on the ground that labor should not be deprived 
of the right to strike under any ordinary conditions. We 
believe that labor and business alike should be free from too 
much government restraint. Our record in all this is clear 
and fair. 

We are now informed that government, labor and capital 
have reached an agreement under which there will be no 
strikes for any cause. This means no interference with maxi- 
mum production for national defense. It is my earnest hope 
that every party involved in this agreement will live up 
to the spirit of it. When I say the spirit of it I mean 
maximum production at full speed, with no slow-downs on 
the part of labor, even though such slow-downs might not 
come under the category of strikes—and no sharp practice 
on the part of capital and management to deprive any citizen 
of his right to work because he belongs or does not belong 
to any organization. 

We are all Americans and we must all work together 
toward a common objective, without the loss of a moment. 
We cannot tolerate any interference from any source with 
the full production required to win complete victory. 

Should this spirit of representative democracy—namely, 
voluntary cooperation—prove ineffective in this hour of na- 
tional peril, then Congress must promptly pass the Smith 
Bill, or some similar law, which protects the interests of the 
people. I would not deny either labor or capital one iota of 
their rights—but let us expect of labor, capital, and all other 
groups in our American life, that patriotic devotion to the 
cause which will accomplish a certain and speedy victory. 

The simplification of defense agencies is essential. We are 
at war today with countries whose economy has long since 
been geared to war. In order to wage this fight effectively, 
there must be coordination of our present defense agencies, 
and a complete self-organization of industry to promote the 
maximum output. The defense organization in Washington 
should be so set up that it functions through one head, ap- 
pointed by the President, with full powers to act. The ex- 
perience of the last war proved the worth and workability 
of such a plan. 

The relationship between the nation’s finances and its 
fighting ability is vital. Wasted dollars are soldiers, sailors 
and air men lost. Wasted dollars lead to the impoverishment 
of the people and the insecurity of their government. Many 
a so-called non-military federal project and expenditure must 
be discontinued. Ordinary expenses of government must 
be cut to the bone, and the necessary war expenditures must 
be met patriotically and without waste. The recent recom- 
mendation of the Byrd Committee of Congress for the reduc- 
tion of 1 billion 700 million dollars in government non- 
defense expenditures will receive wide-spread popular ap- 
proval. The committee’s pronouncement is sane and states- 
manlike, when it says: “Before the war the proposals for 
cutting out non-defense and non-essential activities were im- 
portant. Now they are vital. There is no room for non- 
essentials in a government stripped for action.” 

Economy in government expenditures is absolutely neces- 
sary to encourage the average citizen in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice to assume the burdens of increased taxation required 
to pay as much of the cost of the war as possible while it is 
being waged. A sincere economy in government is equally 
necessary to stimulate the people to invest their savings in 
government bonds and stamps. If American citizens are to 
escape the bonds of Nazi serfdom, they must be willing to 
put their savings in the bonds of their own government. This 
is both a patriotic duty and a wise investment. 

We know that victory is not won only by the soldiers on 
the battlefield while the rest of us go about our ordinary 


affairs. Modern war is all-embracing. It is fought on finan- 
cial, industrial and spiritual, as well as military and naval 
fronts—even in the fields and at the firesides. We are all 
combatants in this sense. Each of us has something to do, 
on the farm and in the factory, in providing the guns and 
ships and planes, in supplying financial and material resources, 
in alleviating distress and protecting as best we can the weak 
and infirm against the shock of conflict. The discipline our 
foes attain by compulsion, we must attain by voluntary co- 
operation. The solidarity they achieve by cracking the whip 
over their subjects, we must achieve by promoting under- 
standing and the realization of our commoun responsibilities 
and interests. The efficiency they acquired by destroying dem- 
ocratic institutions, we must acquire through preserving 
them. 

In all walks of life the positive, rather than the negative, 
attitude is essential to success. The slogan of American busi- 
ness is “Do it now.” Wars are won by attack, not by wish- 
ful thinking, and pious hopes. ‘The aggressive reaction of the 
Russian people has disproven the myth of Nazi invincibility. 
No matter how deeply entrenched or what primary advan- 
tages the aggressor may seem to have, wickedness can be 
routed if men have the will to win, the resources to use, 
and the spirit to resist and overcome. The forces of evil 
against which we contend must be outclassed by the forces 
of right as we conceive them, and the frenzy of the domi- 
nated peoples misguided by military leaders must be out- 
matched by the fidelity of free men to the principles of indi- 
vidual liberty. We must out-zeal, out-sacrifice and out-pro- 
duce those who war against us. We may hope for an early 
conclusion, but we must prepare for a long conflict. We must 
not be guilty of the folly of underestimating either the 
strength or the spirit of our foes. 

Let us remember the right to criticize those in authority 
in a representative democracy exists and should be encour- 
aged as long as that criticism comes from a patriotic mind, 
is sincere and constructive. Petty fault-finding criticism 
should be avoided and discontinued, especially in war times. 
Genuine criticism is the essence of representative democracy 
in both peace and war times. To the extent it ceases or is 
subdued or prohibited by those who temporarily are in power 
—just to that extent representative democracy is failing to 
function. Criticism which, if published, would give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, should be made in private or in such 
a way that its benefit for the people will not be lost and the 
aid to the enemy will be avoided. Intelligent citizens, co- 
operating with intelligent people in authority, can avoid the 
publicity I refer to. The timing, manner and place of criti- 
cism are vital factors. 


FREE ENTERPRISE Is NECESSARY TO ESTABLISH 
Wor.tp PEAcre AND FurureE Procress 


To sum up, free enterprise faces the most difficult task 
of its entire career: 

1. It must produce the things required for a successful 
war to final victory. It must produce better and faster than 
slave-enterprise can produce under dictatorship. 

2. It must do these things at a fair living profit, while 
bearing the burden of greatly increased taxes. Each element 
—capital, management and labor—must avoid taking ad- 
vantage of the crisis in order to make personal gain and 
thus impede production. 

3. Free enterprise must be alert and vigilant to protect 
individual freedom—choice of occupation and the right to 
work. Otherwise the objective of the war will be lost and free 
enterprise will not be preserved for the future restoration 
and upbuilding of our country. 

4. Free enterprise must accept its responsibility to plan 
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for the future—the adjustment period when peace returns 
and millions of men are released from the army, navy, air 
force and war industries. It must be prepared then to do a 
job equal in importance and even more difficult than its war 
job. It will not fail in winning the victory of war production 
and, therefore, it must not fail in doing its full part in the 
pust-war adjustment job. 





CONCLUSION 


‘The power to prosecute this war successfully to victory, 
and at the same time preserve the objective for which we 
are fighting, is not an impossibility. “To win victory without 
the preservation of our American way of life would be a 
hollow mockery. I have faith that the American people 
have awakened to a realization of the fact that the one vic- 
tory without the other victory would be toiling, sacrificing 


and suffering in vain, and that the lesson taught them by 
their forefathers will sustain them in their efforts to accom- 
plish these two great victories successively. 

The New York State Chamber of Commerce has been the 
free enterprise watch-dog for generations and I am certain 
you members of today will not relinquish or abandon your 
watchfulness and protection of this vital free enterprise sys- 
tem. It needs you more today than at any time since its 
birth. It is ill and under vicious attack from many sides— 
YET right now those in authority and the American people 
as a whole are calling upon it to help save the nation. It is 
the only thing that can and will make it possible for our boys 
in uniform to successfully do that job to a full and com- 
plete victory. Let us not forget free enterprise is the founda- 
tion built through individual initiative, operating under indi- 
vidual freedom. 


Another Shot Heard ’Round the World 


—OUT OF SUFFERING HAD COME A SPIRITUAL RE-BIRTH 
By FRANKLIN BLISS SNYDER, President of Northwestern University 


Address given at the Founders’ Day Anniversary Meeting 


ND fired the shot heard ’round the world.” Emer- 
son’s perfect phrase, coined in honor of the men 
of Lexington and Concord, is on our lips again. 

‘The embattled farmers’ scattering volley of musketry on 
that April day of 1775 signalized the birth of a new nation; 
the signing of the Declaration fifteen months later announced 
this great fact to an incredulous world; the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor marked that nation’s coming of age. Never 
before had there been such a United States of America. From 
now on we place the Seventh of December beside the Fourth 
of July and the Nineteenth of April in our calendar of great 
days. A fourth we shall add to this list—the day on which, 
with victory won, we shall make a just peace with those 
misguided people whose rulers have forced them to attack us. 

Our first reaction to the news of that Sunday afternoon 
was unbelief. ‘This is another hoax,” we said to ourselves, 
“as unreal as a reported invasion from Mars.” And then, 
when unbelief was no longer possible, anger and regret in turn 
gave place to a calm determination, an ominous determina- 
tion, and—curiously enough—to a great peace of mind. 
Uncertainty and hesitation and doubt had blown down the 
wind; criticism had gone silent; “if” and “perhaps” had 
fallen out of the dictionary; the issue before us had sud- 
denly become clear. There was no need of a Public Infor- 
mation Office to tell us what that issue was. A way of life 
utterly repugnant to all who love freedom had challenged us, 
and by six o'clock on that Sunday afternoon, we had resolved 
—not alone our national administration, not alone our Con- 
gress—but “we, the people” had resolved to meet that chal- 
lenge. We had picked up the gauntlet so defiantly flung in 
our faces, and had highly determined to settle the question 
whether this nation of ours is to be free from the menace 
of foreign aggression. 

Yes, by the evening of that great day we had seen again 
the age-old miracle—out of suffering had come a spiritual re- 
birth. Daniel Webster must have slept peacefully in his 
grave at Marshfield that evening; for a hundred and thirty 
million people were echoing his words—‘‘One and insep- 
arable; now and forever.” 

This magnificent national unity must be somewhat be- 
wildering to those who have chosen to call themselves our 
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enemies. They had seen their nationals at liberty to pursue 
their peace-time occupations within our borders, they had 
seen our press uncensored; they had seen us exercising our 
right of free discussion; they had heard the clash of opinion 
which the events of the past two years have provoked. And 
they thought, in their stupidity, that all these betokened some 
flaw in the fabric of our nation; that this thing we call free- 
dom is no sure foundation on which to build national 
strength. Already they know their error. 

Five times since 1776 the United States has entered a 
major conflict; each occasion save this present one has been 
marked by a sharply divided public opinion. In 1812 the 
Congress debated Madison’s “War Message” for eighteen 
days; the final vote was 18 to 13 in the Senate and 79 to 
49 in the House. Everyone knows how wide this gulf had 
become by 1861, when the attempt to solve our national prob- 
lem by discussion gave place to Civil War. On the nine- 
teenth of April, 1898, Congress declared war on Spain. A 
change of four votes in the Senate (42-35) would have 
defeated the resolution, though the majority in the House 
was overwhelming. When the First World War was upon 
us, and Congress had President Wilson’s war message be- 
fore it, 56 members of the two houses—virtually six per 
cent of the total—voted “no” on the joint resolution. But 
last week only one vote was raised in protest against accept- 
ing the issue which Japan had forced on us; when the ques- 
tion of Germany and Italy was before the Congress, even 
that one objector was silent. 

Incidentally, we should delight in that solitary vote of 
“no.” It was in no sense obstructive, and it was symbolic 
of a great and important fact: the fact that even in time 
of war an American legislator’s conscience is free; the Amer- 
ican ballot is still a means of registering a choice between 
two alternatives; it has not become solely a means of approv- 
ing what a dictator has ordered—and it never will. 

There is no doubt concerning our national determination 
or national unity. As of today, we are one people, politically 
and spiritually, with only one purpose: to win the war. Can 
we maintain this single-mindedness, this sharply focussed one- 
ness of purpose, during the years that lie ahead? Can we 
endure the hardships, the incvitable setbacks, the delays, which 
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the future may have in store, without losing the will to vic- 
tory which Pearl Harbor engendered? Can we live through 
months of preparation, of comparative inaction, without los- 
ing our grip on ourselves and permitting dissension and a lack 
of steadfastness to handicap our national effort? This is the 
real problem before us as a nation. 

I have no doubt that we can. I have no doubt that just 
as our armed forces will win the victory on land, sea, and in 
the air, so we whose lot it may be to serve behind the lines, 
will keep our own morale, and that of our associates, un- 
broken—even though the day of complete victory may be 
long deferred. 

But if we are to be thus successful in maintaining the 
nation’s will to victory, if we are to prevent the develop- 
ment of schisms behind the lines, we must lay the ghosts of at 
least three half truths which have been much in the air 
during the past decade, and have found lodgment in the 
minds of many persons, especially in the minds of our 
young men and women. The half truths to which I refer— 
specious as such approximations to truth often are—are these: 

1. War never really settles anything. 

2. If we go to war, we lose our democracy, and totalitari- 
anism is upon us. 

3. The real task before the nation today is to preserve 
democracy. 

“War never really settles anything.” So says many a 
person who looks sometimes through slightly pink-colored 
glasses, at the developments between 1918 and the present. 
Well, war leaves wounds that are long in healing; when war 
ends in an unjust peace it sows seeds which—like the 
dragon’s teeth—bring forth as fruit another horde of armed 
men. As we plan for tomorrow we must not forget that! 
And many a war settled nothing except the fact that it would 
soon be followed by another. If one were planning a Utopian 
civilization, one would omit war from the frame of things, 
and substitute even-handed justice dispensed by a World 
Court. But things on this earth being what they are, and 
man being what he is, war is one of the factors with which 
any intelligent man must reckon. And the fact to remember 
is this: that war, despite its brutality and illogicality, does 
settle a good many things, and sometimes settles them right. 
It was war that settled once and for all the question whether 
the British colonies in North America “are and of right 
ought to be free and independent states.” It was war that 
settled the question whether Napoleon was to be the master 
of Europe. It was war that settled the question whether negro 
slavery was to exist in this country. It was war that settled 
the question whether the Kaiser was to dominate Europe. 
In each of these instances the decision reached by Force was 
in accord with the highest standards of Justice. And it is war 
that will settle the question of today: whether or not this 
world of ours is to be fit for decent people to live in. 

No, the doubter who says that war never settled any- 
thing, or who ridicules the idea that Force can ever be an 
agent of Truth and Right—this man simply does not know 
whereof he speaks. But because he speaks with the easy assur- 
ance which believers in half truths so readily assume, he is 
a menace to our national unity. He must be educated—or 
must learn to hold his peace. 

There is a second arm-chair commentator whose influence 
I have seen during the past few years, and who might well 
be an agent of Hitler himself, so insidious is his attack upon 
national morale. He is the one who tells our young men and 
women that if we go to war we lose our democracy; that by 
opposing totalitarianism in arms we are sure to bring upon 
the land the very scourge which we are seeking to destroy. 

Again I see a half-truth in what this critic so persistently 
reiterates. We realize well enough that in times of emer- 


gency there must be a limit to debate; the town meetings al- 
ways adjourned when the Indians attacked the stockade. 
In times of war a free press will see to it that no news is 
printed which might give aid and comfort to the enemy; 
should some newspaper refuse to conform to this emergency 
standard of journalistic behavior it will—and should—be 
suppressed. With no hesitation whatever we grant war-time 
powers to the President—knowing, as does the President, that 
when the emergency has passed, we shall recall those powers. 

That, of course, is what this objector to the use of force 
forgets—that many a time our American democracy, exercis- 
ing one of the highest prerogatives of sovereignty, has volun- 
tarily relinquished some of its basic rights, and as often has 
resumed those rights when the emergency has passed. There 
was no free speech in Massachusetts or Virginia during the 
Revolutionary War; Tories lost their civil liberties over- 
night. The writ of habeas corpus ceased to run during the 
latter part of the Civil War; twenty-five years ago one of 
my neighbors in Evanston was.transferred to the Federal 
Prison at Fort Leavenworth merely because he ‘insisted on 
saying that he hoped Germany would win the war. But when 
these emergencies passed, tempers cooled, restrictive legisla- 
tion was rescinded, and the debate was resumed where it 
had been left off. 

No, we need not fear that a total warfare against totali- 
tarian enemies and totalitarian ideas will destroy our Amer- 
ican democracy. Indeed I think I could show, if time per- 
mitted, that mankind has taken the most significant steps 
toward a democratic form of society as a result of having 
used force to clear the way. Begin with Magna Charta, come 
down to our American Civil War, and see whether or not I 
am right. 

The third person whom we must educate if we are to 
preserve and strengthen our national morale is the one who, 
believing that democracy offers more hope of human happi- 
ness than any other type of social organization, says “The 
great task before us is to preserve democracy.” Again I say 
“here is a half-truth—but only a half-truth.” A week ago 
I received an invitation to take part in a large conference 
which had as its theme “The role of education in the de- 
fense of democracy.” I replied that I was not interested, 
that the time had passed for such talk; but that if the theme 
of the conference could be changed to “the role of education 
in the defense of the United States,” I might have some- 
thing to say. 

It has caused me real concern, gentlemen, during the past 
few years, to see how widespread has become the tendency 
to substitute this sort of faith in democracy for belief in and 
devotion to the fatherland. I yield to no one in my hope that 
the privilege of living in a democratic society may some day 
be accorded men and women of all nations. I realize, too, 
that here at home we have many readjustments to make in our 
own national organization. But I believe that the best way 
to promote the welfare of democracy, both at home and 
abroad, is to preserve, protect, and defend the country that 
guarantees you and me the privilege of living as free men 
in a free land. Do that, and the rest will follow. The 
Chinese know that this is true. During their magnificent 
struggle, they have not been fighting for democracy, but for 
the good earth that is theirs, for the country which their 
ancestors handed on to them. The English have no delusions. 
When they won the battle of England they were not fight- 
ing for some pallid godess of international democracy, but 
for “This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 
And we, too, know the truth. 

How hard it would be, how impossible it would be today, 
to ask any group of Americans to rededicate themselves to 
the cause of world-wide democracy! Nobie as the concept is, 
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it leaves me relatively unmoved. I cannot see it or touch 
it; it has done nothing for me. But how easy it is, how 
natural it is, to dedicate ourselves again to the service of 
our country. For we know what we mean when we say 
“our country.” 

We mean the red clay of Virginia and the granite hillsides 
of Vermont, the dust that blows from Oklahoma and the 
fog that drifts in on an east wind from the lake; we mean 
the lumber camp in the Minnesota woods and white- 
pillored mansion in South Carolina; we mean the 
banker on Wall Street and the cowboy in Wyoming; 
Grant's tomb on the Hudson, and Lee’s grave in Lexington; 
a log cabin at Hodgenville and a White House by the 
Potomac; we mean Jamestown and Plymouth and the un- 
solved riddle of Roanoke; the Alamo and Appomatox Court 
House and the mast of the battleship Maine in the Academy 
grounds at Annapolis; we mean warriors in tattered buckskin 
or faded continentals, in gray and blue and khaki, fighting 
to preserve what their fathers had given them, and what 
you and I have enjoyed; we mean men and women with 
plough and broad-axe and musket pushing back the frontiers 
and bringing civilization into the wilderness; we mean the 
Mayflower Compact and the Declaration of Independence 


and the letter to Mrs. Bixby; we mean Lincoln with his 
deathless sorrow, and the clear-eyed lad who last year in 
the uniform of our Navy stood beside me at University 
functions, and died the other day in the Arizona. All these 
I know—and these I have in my mind and in my heart 
when I say “My Country.” 

James Russell Lowell, who was once a guest of this Club, 
put it all in the lines with which he brought his “Commem- 
oration Ode” to a close: 


O Beautiful! my country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 


* * * * * * * 


What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not that we gave thee, 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 


Unity for War and for Peace 


WE MUST HAVE FAITH IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President of Brown University and 


Chairman, Citzens Emergency Committee on Nondefense Expenditures 


Delivered at the Meeting of the Bond Club of New York, December 17, 1941 


to war; war came to us. The United States also finds 

itself united—and more surprised at that development 
than the other. This unity is refreshing, and of first import- 
ance in giving an initial impetus to the war effort. 

An examination of its origin and nature is of equal im- 
portance in order that unity may be preserved and strength- 
ened. We have just learned the bitter lesson that sentimental- 
ism about peace was the road to war, rather than a pathway 
to safety. Sentimentalism about unity would be equally dis- 
astrous; it would lead us into the struggle united, and bring 
us to the end of the war divided. Then, indeed, we would 
win-the war abroad and lose the peace at home. 

There are those who say that we should be grateful for 
this unity and cherish it, asking no questions. Analysis, dis- 
cussion, criticism might destroy what we have just found. 
To that my response must be that if our new-found unity is 
so fragile that it will not survive examination, it will not 
stand the tensions and stresses of war. 

I suggest we go back to an old thesis, wholly appropriate 
to this moment: ““The question before the House is one of 
awful moment to this country. For my part I consider it as 
nothing less than a question of freedom or slavery; and in 
proportion to the magnitude of the subject ought to be the 
freedom of debate. It is only in this way that we can hope 
to arrive at truth, and fulfill the great responsibility which 
we hold to God and our country. Should I keep back my 
opinions at such a time, through fear of giving offense, I 
should consider myself as guilty of treason toward my 
country . . .” Those were the words of Patrick Henry 
speaking in 1775. 

They found a modern example in the British Parliament 
on May 8, 1940. Lloyd George rose, and facing Mr. Cham- 


Te United States finds itself at war. We did not go 


berlain, declared that the best service the Prime Minister 
could render his country would be to surrender the seals 
of office. In the fullest sense of the word, it was a terrible 
thing to say; but it was true, and it had to be said. The net 
effect was a great contribution to British unity. 


Discussion EssENTIAL TO DEMOCRACY 


War cannot bring an end to discussion, for if you accept 
that absurd postulate, you have abandoned the democratic 
process—which is the control of government by public opin- 
ion. In a democracy political leadership is partly real and 
partly an optical illusion. Political spokesmen start currents 
of thought or action which evoke public response by way of 
support or opposition. On the other hand political leaders 
sense the drift of public thought and capitalize upon it con- 
structively. 

In a healthy state of public life it is impossible at any given 
moment to assess precisely how far leadership really comes 
from the President and how far, on the other hand, his official 
leadership is merely a reflection, a focused and brilliant re- 
flection, of popular opinion. 

Looking back upon our course in recent years one cannot 
escape the conviction that public life has not been in that 
healthy state. It seems obvious that the President himself 
has often felt he was not able to supply unquestioned leader- 
ship; that has been patent since the war broke out in 1939. 
It is equally obvious that public opinion did not furnish him 
a clear keynote. 

The source of our present unity is thus perfectly clear. 
It is the consequence of external pressure. We did not have 
to resolve our confusions and make up our minds upon a 
consistent course of action. Our decisions were taken for us 
by the Japanese through an act which for treachery is 
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equalled only by its stunning success. Even then the unity of 
the war was not fully admitted and Hitler and Mussolini 
retained the initiative in plotting the next steps in our 
course for us. It is clear, therefore, that both the military 
and the moral initiative still rest with the Axis; our unity is 
essentially defensive. 


THREE AsPECTS OF DEFEATISM 


I believe we shall recover the military initiative—that can 
be done on the quality of unity we now possess. If we are 
to achieve the moral initiative, by which alone the world can 
be reorganized for peace, a new quality of unity must be 
found. It must be a unity founded upon commonly accepted 
political and social premises which are positive rather than 
negative. When the external pressure is destroyed, only in- 
ternal cohesion can preserve our unity. 

If we are to identify that moral prerequisite to unity, we 
must look at those factors which lost us the moral initiative. 
The decay of unity—the disintegration of opinion and leader- 
ship—was occasioned by the interplay of three aspects of 
defeatism. The politicians (and in this respect they both 
followed and led the public) have been defeatist with regard 
to our economy. Business has been defeatist about our poli- 
tics. Politics and business met on common ground in a 
defeatist attitude toward the fundamental moral presupposi- 
tions upon which our democracy has been built. Both aban- 
doned the idea of an absolute standard of morals; both re- 
duced conduct to an amorphous relativism, which‘is simply 
using elaborate words to describe moral confusion. 


1. Political Leaders Defeatist 


It is not necessary to prove to this audience that political 
leaders have been defeatist with regard to our economy. The 
entire stage manipulation of the hearings before the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee constituted a complete 
demonstration. That inquiry had all the aspects of 2 post- 
mortem on the victim rather than a clinical diagnosis of ail- 
ments. Is it any wonder that when the autopsy was finished, 
the chairman of the committee, upon whose defeatist educa- 
tion hundreds of thousands of dollars had been spent, should 
introduce a bill to inter the corpse? Senator O’Mahoney 
called for legislation to tax machinery in order to give hand 
labor a kind of industrial “parity,” to penalize the machine 
and subsidize the hand—a proposal which makes the economic 
ideas of Mahatma Gandhi seem advanced by comparison. 

Congressman Smith, whose bill to alter labor policy was 
recently adopted by the House, reminded the manufacturers 
here in New York the other day that business was still in 
the “dog house.” In the light of the ten billions spent on 
housing, that statement might justify us in regarding business 
as an important percentage of the underprivileged third who 
are ill-housed. 


2. Business Defeatist on Politics 


Before this audience it is not necessary to prove that busi- 
ness has been defeatist regarding politics. The only Wall 
Street laughter audible beyond its confines has come from 
cynical humor expressing that attitude. It has become a stock 
remark that “you can’t expect to beat Santa Claus” in an 
election. It is not true: Santa Claus is a myth, and the 
elections have been won by no mythical figure! But it is 
defeatist in a much more real sense. It is surrendered to the 
basic thesis of Karl Marx; it accepts the key philosophy of 
the classic enemy of capitalism. For it adopts his point of 
view—economic determinism; it admits by inference that a 
man always votes with his pocketbook instead of with his 
mind and heart. It concedes that greed is stronger than love, 


that avarice will always overpower sacrifice, that gold is 
more potent than good. 

These concessions are no better for capitalism than for 
democracy. Once economic determinism is accepted as a valid 
explanation of action, you have conceded the arguments of 
the demagogues, the socialists, the communists about the 
plutocracy which they allege controlled the United States 
before 1929. Their contentions were not true; do not admit 
them even by inference. 

In any event this defeatist idea has suddenly become an 
anachronism. We are at war. Nobody expects war to create 
wealth; it was no vote for Santa Claus when we went to 
war as a united people. Nobody expects a soldier to make 
money; yet we expect him to hazard his life. That ought to 
demonstrate the absurdity of economic determinism as the 
key to politics—or life. Of course money has always had 
some influence. But the plain facts of history stare us in the 
face: spiritual values, love of home and love of country, 
patriotism and faith in ideals (even mistaken ideals) have 
been both more dramatic and more powerful than economic 
interest. 

You know, I do not need to argue it, that defeatism regard- 
ing Our economic system is wrong. I assert that defeatism 
regarding our political order is equally wrong. Neither is 
perfect; neither is beyond repair. 


3. Defeatist Attitude on Ethics 


The third aspect of defeatism explains the other two— 
it is the loss of faith in fixed ethical standards. In every 
period of moral confusion the state gains in power. When 
the state becomes too powerful, the exercise of that power 
becomes an end in itself. Moral restraint disappears. It has 
gone to its logical extreme in the Axis: truth and falsehood 
are used alike to deceive; promises are made to be broken; 
negotiation for peace is a cloak for treacherous assault. 

That is nothing new in the world. It has appeared again 
and again in history. Machiavelli developed the explicit 
blueprint of power politics at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. He said, for example, “One prince (fihrer) of the pres- 
ent time, whom it is not well to name, never preaches any- 
thing else but peace and good faith, and to both he is most 
hostile, and either, if he had kept it, would have deprived him 
of reputation and kingdom many a time.” If you accept the 
postulate that there is no absolute except power, Hitler is 
justified, also Mussolini and the Japanese jingoes. Unless 
there is a moral absolute the totalitarians are right. If 
Machiavelli was correct in asserting that after conquest suc- 
ceeds “the means will always be considered honest,” our 
nation was launched on the wrong basis. 

Our recent defeatist attitude regarding any moral impera- 
tive is a reflection of weakening in the age-old struggle for 
freedom. The key to our democratic system is the absolute 
value of the individual. The rival totalitarian system sets the 
state at the center. You have never heard of state freedom, 
you have never heard of state morals. Freedom and morals 
are the exclusive possession of individuals. If you turn to 
the Scripture, you will not find it recorded that God created 
the state, much less that He created it in Hic own image; 
but in the very first chapter of Genesis you may read, “So 
God created Man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him.” 

That idea runs like a golden thread through the Old 
Testament and the New—the godlike quality of man. Our 
fathers believed it implicitly; it is the keystone of our poli- 
tical arch. The first assertion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is that men “are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” The Bill of Rights, the sesqui- 
centennial of which we have just celebrated, was the implied 
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condition upon which the Constitution was adopted—and 
that Bill of Rights is the charter of freedom for the indi- 
vidual against the state. 


Democracy BASED ON THE SPIRITUAL 


Democracy, I repeat, is based upon a moral absolute—not 
the relative worth, not the financial worth, not the economic 
potential, but the spiritual worth of the individual human 
being. Once that absolute is compromised into relativity, it 
disappears entirely. There is no middle ground; it is all or 
nothing. Once lost, the foundation is withdrawn from the 
economic structure in which you have an interest, as well as 
from the political structure within which alone that eco- 
nomic structure is possible. 

Man cannot be protected, for mortality is the structure of 
his being; he is not to be pitied, for pity weakens rather than 
strengthens him~ he cannot be secure, for he is secure only 
when he is dead. He should never be offered security; he 
should fight for freedom with all its hazards, political and 
moral, physical and financial. 

The best evidence of defeatism was the loss of faith in the 
only moral being in the universe, the individual man. It 
shows in a thousand ways. It appears in fear of the machine, 
though the machine has brought the individual vast new 
resources. It is revealed in fear of want when plenty sur- 
passes the imagination of a few decades ago, and famine, 
man’s historical neighbor, is vanquished. It approaches the 
boundaries of hysteria in fear of insects (some little bug will 
find you!) which terrify us because we know a bit about 
them !—evidence of the little knowledge that is a dangerous 
thing. It passes the boundaries of sanity when men stand 
in fear of the good earth’s bounty, damned with the epithet 
“surplus.” So with one grand gesture of defeat man crept 
into the arms of the state and sought refuge in its power 
rather than his own courage. The program of the so-called 
social service state is based upon the assumption that life is 
no more than meat, nor the body than raiment. It repre- 
sents sheer moral collapse. 


DereaAtTisM BecAN WirH “PROTECTION” 


Business was not blameless in this surrender to the state. 
It showed the way by calling for higher and higher tariffs. 
Unwilling to trust American energy, resourcefulness, skill, 
and all our other talents, “protection” was the cry. Anti- 
economics in behalf of business is a difficult concept; but the 
record is written so large that he who runs may read. Every 
competent economist denounced high tariffs; when at last 
the bitter fruits of tariff madness here were met with ex- 
change control and bi-lateralism abroad, one sound economist 
remarked, ‘“‘We have had academic freedom in this country 
because no one has paid the slightest attention to us.” Busi- 
ness men who denounced the professors as the economic 


heretics of the New Deal forgot that for half a century the | 


economic heretic was not in the classroom but in the count- 
ing house. 

The farmer now has a fantastic subsidy from government 
—well over a billion dollars this year. The farmer, the 
characteristic individualist, has surrendered to crop control, 
and subsidy! He has yielded his independence for parity pay- 
ments; but he learned it by watching a long-established and 
distinguished example. If he is to unlearn it, he will have to 
have company in the process. 

Dependence upon the state has also deteriorated our social 
structure. If there had been a fundamental faith in the 
integrity of the American dream, an effort to stratify Amer- 
ican society would never have been written into law by the 
Wagner Act. The Marxian dogma of class struggle, the 


very antithesis of our ideal would never have been accepted 
as inevitable. No effort would have been made by the Con- 
gress of the United States to compact labor into a solid, an 
indivisible mass socially, politically, and morally, and to de- 
liver the worker into the hands of his leader. 


Must Have FaIrtH In INDIVIDUAL 


By the method of erosion, each stage of which it would be 
difficult to identify, there has been a steady loss of faith in the 
individual. Indeed the phrase “rugged individualism” has 
been a phrase of mockery these many years. Will it be writ- 
ten in history that we had to wait for a Colin Kelly to fling 
himself against a floating fortress to remind us that we have 
underestimated the individual man? Only if we have a 
passionate and firm, a deep-rooted and abiding faith in the 
individual, is democracy credible. If Kelly can teach us that, 
1¢ will not have died in vain. 

The impairment of that faith explains why, in the course 
of the last ten years, men have come, in the careless self- 
revelation of speech, to contrast the “shortcomings” of dem- 
ocracy with the “strengths” of dictatorship. Even those who 
have complained that our characteristic American way is 
imperiled have been wont to assume that “of course a democ- 
racy cannot act with speed,” ‘“‘of course a democracy cannot 
pursue a consistent policy,” “‘of course a democracy cannot 
summon the best leadership.” The worst aspect of these 
statements is the phrase “of course” because the words accept 
a premise which, if it is not contrary to fact, destroys the 
whole philosophy of our lives. 

But it is contrary to fact. The speed of dictatorships has 
been the dastardly pace of treachery. The consistency of the 
dictatorships is conspicuous by its absence; quixotism in pol- 
icy has been its hallmark. Democracy may not always 
summon the best leadership, but I would not exchange the 
leadership of any democracy for Hitler. 

Nonetheless we have had ten years of defeatism. That loss 
of faith explains one great tragedy: while Communism was 
growing in strength even through bloody purges, while 
Fascism was maturing, and while Nazism was bullying the 
world, there was no eloquent word spoken for democracy. 
In France Briand was dead; worse than that his ideas were 
dead; Blum was chasing the end of the socialist rainbow. 
In Germany Stresemann was dead, and a fanatic was pro- 
claiming black-hearted wrong to be justice and truth. 
Across the Channel, the Oxford Union voted in no circum- 
stances to fight for its King and country, and Stanley Bald- 
win was wondering whether Britons would obey military 
orders. America was obsessed with a sense of failure. Most 
statements about democracy were so defensive in tone that 
they sounded more like indictments. 


Basic FAiIrH CoMPROMISED 


The shortcomings were not intrinsic in the democratic sys- 
tem; they were the weaknesses of democracy crippled by 
compromising its basic faith. A nation in which individuals 
had created the steamship, the airplane, the telegraph and 
cable, the telephone, the automobile, the modern technique 
of broadcasting, which had achieved the highest standard of 
living and the broadest scale of philanthropy in the world, 
lost faith in the ideal of individualism which made all that 
possible. It coasted downhill toward statism and govern- 
mental management of housing, finance, transportation, farm- 
ing, education—and all the rest. 

The doubts and the fears of the validity of our ideal at 
home led to a craven policy abroad. The adventures of free- 
dom were exchanged for the false security of cowardice. 
Secretary Hull warned explicitly that the “embargo en- 
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courages a general state of war both in Europe and Asia,” 
and a former judge of the World Court called the Neutral- 
ity Act “a curious blend of homicidal and suicidal mania.” 
We would accept no moral obligation for peace anywhere 
but here. Let the world go to hell so long as we saved our 
own skins! In the unforgettable (and unforgivable) phrase 
of one Congressman, “Americans must be willing to forego 
the personal desire of seeing justice triumph.” Moral con- 
ceit could go no further. 

If there had been a genuine moral frontier, it would have 
been clear these twenty years that violence anywhere was as 
much a threat to our lives as disease anywhere. If the Rocke- 
feller Institute had to fight disease the world around in our 
own interests, American political action should likewise have 
fought violence wherever it showed its head. We should have 
participated in every effort to block aggression, whether in 
Manchukuo, in Ethiopia, or elsewhere, knowing that the 
spread of violence is like the spread of a forest fire. 

It is a spiritual tragedy that it took the violation of our 
material frontiers—not the frontiers of our ideals, not the 
frontiers of our hopes, not the frontiers of our faith, but our 
physical frontiers—to make us a united people. That is 
symbolic of the fact that our faith in the democratic way of 
life has not been strong enough. 

Compromising our ideal has brought us disunity, class 
consciousness, economic strife, political bankruptcy, and finally 
war. Is there any road back? Defeatism is not yet dead, for 
“You can’t reverse the trend” is the instant and all too com- 
mon response. If you cannot, for what are we fighting? 
The drift to statism has run its full course in Germany and 
Italy and Japan; if it has made them too powerful to be 
beaten, we should stop fighting now and join their shabby 
new order. But if we are ready to sacrifice to overcome 
them, we should certainly repudiate their basic postulate. 
There can be no gain in physical victory coupled with spiritual 
defeat; that lesson we should have learned from the last 
war. As we overthrow the Axis, we must reject its 
philosophy. 


Business CAN LEAD THE Way 


Let business lead the way by reviving its own faith in 
the individual. At a recent dinner an officer of a big cor- 
poration asserted that the day of individual enterprise in 
invention and discovery was gone, that we could look only 
to the great corporations for new products and new indus- 
trial and engineering developments. Such an attitude seemed 
to me not only unsound historically and analytically, but 
essentially defeatist. We agreed to put it up to the next man 
at the table without knowing his occupation. It transpired 
that he was the head of a business invented since the depres- 
sion, developed by two men who did not have $500 between 
them, who by courage and resourcefulness put it on its feet 
as an important operating company. 

It seemed to me tragic that a business man who thought 
he was defending our traditional system had unconsciously 
surrendered its citadel. He had put an impersonal struc- 
ture, in this instance the corporation, ahead of the individual. 
In that respect he was no better than those who substitute 
the state for the individual as the center of gravity. 

Business must now seek out and exploit the successes of in- 
dividuals. Let the public know what benefits have been de- 
rived from their achievements, what they have added to the 
comfort and convenience of mankind. There are thousands 
of such success stories that need to be told. If you believe in 
individual enterprise, tell about it—insistently. 

Here is a second suggestion. Organize business from coast 
to coast to prepare a thousand new items for production when 
the war is over. I say a thousand; it may be many more. 


Dramatize the need of the world for novel and useful things; 
search out not only the obvious but the obscure invention, 
stimulate discovery, encourage and support research. Be 
ready to gamble on the new products when peace comes, 
supplying that initiative which has been surrendered to gov- 
ernment. This program must be carried out in the face 
of discouragement, in the face of hostility, in the face of sus- 
picion, in the face of everything that may be mobilized against 
it. Goodyear did not find it easy, nor Bell, nor Cyrus Field, 
nor Edison, nor the Wright brothers; their difficulties were 
different, but no less daunting. 

Business will be judged at the end of the war by its 
capacity to absorb labor and keep down unemployment. New 
developments and old products better made in larger quan- 
tities at cheaper prices are the only method by which the 
test can be met. The greater the number of new products, 
the wider their range, the broader their appeal, the more 
readily the transition can be made. 


UNSHACKLE BusINEss; SIMPLIFY GOVERNMENT 


Business may fairly demand—and demand now—that the 
shackles be struck from it for this purpose. Taxation must 
be heavy, but it should be fair. Punitive and hostile taxes 
ought to be repealed; you have a right to fight for that even 
during war. Regulation there must be, but regulation rather 
than political management, regulation motivated by faith 
in the essential soundness of the American system. Our pro- 
ductive record in the war demonstrates that soundness; insist 
it be accepted as a postulate to regulation. Demand that 
government take the load of non-essential, non-defense ex- 
penditure off the backs of individuals. Call for laws that 
make equity finance possible. 

Urge government to simplify its structure, shorten its pro- 
ceedings, limit its regulations. Resist centralization with 
bitter determination. The war will be used as a device to 
extend it to our road system. The Federal Security Admin- 
istration is seeking right now to take over state unemploy- 
ment systems. Insist that the federal government demobilize 
some of its activities, giving up the attempt to plan all the 
farming from Washington. Go back to the faith of Thomas 
Jefferson who said, “If we can prevent the government from 
wasting the labors of the people on the pretense of caring 
for them, they must be happy.” 

This is the moment to read and re-read the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. ‘““The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” Right now the federal bureaucracy is dictating to 
my state how we shall operate our own civil service. That 
occurs at the very moment when the federal civil service 
covers the smallest percentage of federal employees in this 
century. The bureaucratic belief that citizens are not com- 
petent to exercise self-government in their own state lays 
the axe at the root of our federal system. It ought to be 
repudiated. 


States Must Resist FEDERALIZATION TREND 


Relief should be returned to the states. When boys are 
called to military service it is held that their local communi- 
ties know most about them. Duty may be determined at 
home, but largess must come from Washington. That is a 
device to reduce local officials to a state of servility before 
the federal bureaucracy. It is obvious that the trick has 
worked all too well. Responsibility should be kept close 
to home. 

Time and change have not altered the basic truth enunci- 
ated by Thomas Jefferson: “When all government .. . in 
little as in great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the 
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center of all power, it will render powerless the checks pro- 
vided of one government on another, and will become as 
venal and oppressive as the government from which we sep- 
arated.” Stir up your states to resist: “If the states look with 
apathy on this silent descent of their government into the gulf 
which is to swallow all, we have only to weep over the 
human character formed uncontrollable but by a rod of 
iron, and the blasphemers of man, as incapable of self-gov- 
ernment, become his true historians.” 

From every angle, at every opportunity, in season and out 
of season, exalt the individual. Democracy is simply the 
political aspect of an assertion of the supreme values in indi- 
vidual life. It is predicated upon the right to self-develop- 
ment, physical, mental, and spiritual. It assumes man’s infin- 
ite worth, and the measureless riches that arise from the 
variety of his inventiveness. It is designed to implement his 
right to self-expression in vocation and avocation. It puts 
the greatest possible reliance upon self-discipline and the least 
possible dependence upon compulsion. If democracy is worth 
fighting on all the continents of the earth to defend, it is 
worth a struggle to protect it at home. That faith is the way 
to national unity; it is the path to peace. 


Att MEN ENTITLED To Basic FREEDOMS 


What has this accent upon individualism to do with world 
peace? If the individual is the center of political gravity, 
there can be no chosen people, no favored nation, no elite 
class. Each individual is entitled to the same rights, such 
as the basic freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, and 
the right to pursue happiness promised in the Declaration of 
Independence. These rights are not influenced or affected 
in any way by boundaries. They are the rights of man. 
They belong to all men—everywhere. 

On no other political philosophy whatever is peace credible, 
even as a dream. For no principle save individualism breaks 
the hard shells of groups with rival and antithetical inter- 
ests. Awareness of that fact, explicitly or implicitly, is the 
explanation of the historic zeal and enthusiasm of the Amer- 
ican people for the rights of man around the world, for 
freedom—everywhere. So great an act of faith demands 
patience and persistence. Only if we never falter can we 
realize the “new order of the ages” promised in the inscrip- 
tion on the Great Seal of the United States. That is the 
only new order worth fighting for. 


America Must Decide 


ACCUMULATE NEEDS AND MONEY NOW 


By WILLIAM A. HANLEY, President of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, N. Y., December 1-5, 1941 


\ ' 7 E are now concerned largely with the winning of the 
war and this will be our foremost task until victory 
has been achieved. Our first responsibility in this 

world catastrophe is to our government. We therefore un- 
equivocally pledge that with loyalty and patriotism members 
of the engineering profession will give unstintingly of their 
time, their talents, and their labors, until the pledges of our 
government have been carried out and peace is restored on 
earth. 

Although the war is our immediate problem we should be- 
gin to think about our situation when the war will be over, 
and as far as possible, we should plan for those uncertain days 
ahead. We should do some realistic thinking and some defi- 
nite planning. 

We do not know when the war will be over or what condi- 
tions may exist at that time. Our situation will not be what it 
was at the close of the World War. All the world, including 
ourselves, will be much poorer. When we entered the last 
war our federal debt was less than two billion dollars, and 
our government had lived within its income for many years 
previous to that war. When the World War was over our 
federal debt was twenty-six or twenty-seven billion dollars, 
and in the following ten years we reduced this debt to six- 
teen billion dollars. We are going into this war with a 
federal debt of fifty billion dollars; we will emerge from the 
war with the debt of possibly one hundred billions or more. 
We have not lived within our income for ten years. It has 
been truthfully said that “dictators are the receivers of bank- 
rupt republics,” and we want neither bankruptcy nor a 
dictator. 

Although the lease-lend program has my unqualified ap- 
proval, it is my opinion that we shall get back little, if any, 
money or materials in repayment. We must realize that Eng- 
land went to war with a debt of nearly one thousand dollars 
per capita and has been spending upward of fifty million dol- 


lars per day. France, Holland, Belgium, Poland, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, China, and Japan will be desperately poor at 
the close of the war, and probably through necessity will be 
seeking financial help for many years thereafter. This is the 
picture we must face. If the World War I produced a crop 
of communists, socialists, and people clamoring for a change 
of government, what may we expect after World War II 
when the world had not recovered from the effects of World 
War I? Crowned heads dropped and governments changed 
rapidly as a result of the last war. It will be true again after 
this war. We must be prepared for terrific social changes in 
Europe, and we must realize that we are not immune to such 
influences in our own United States. It could happen here. 
It may happen here. 

If we in the United States are prepared for the trials ahead 
and if we are united in our efforts, we can undoubtedly 
weather the storm and come out less damaged than if we 
neglect the danger signals. We can either, as a united people, 
lead the world by example through this dangerous period, or 
we can wallow in the trough of the sea, without chart or 
compass, to be buffeted by the winds of political and social 
conflict and finally wrecked on the shoals of internal strife. 

The National Resources Planning Board estimates that in 
1944, if we are still at war, we shall have twenty-three 
million workers on defense projects and three and one-half 
million men under arms. This means that of fifty-five million 
workers in the United States, nearly half of them will be on 
defense or wartime effort. The colossal undertaking of put- 
ting these workers back into peacetime employment when 
this emergency is over is our great task. 

This problem should not be underestimated in scope or in 
the time required to bring about the change. The job looks 
bigger than first appraised when it is remembered that never 
were there less than eight million unemployed between 1930 
and 1940, when pump priming and government peace spend- 
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ing reached all-time highs. After the war there are two 
ways for our people to obtain jobs. One is in private indus- 
try and the other is to work for the government. We must 
decide from which of these two ways these jobs are to be 
created. Do we want a government, loaded with debt be- 
cause of prewar and war expenditures, to have fifteen or 
twenty million workers on W.P.A. jobs and in C.C.C. 
camps? If that is our idea of postwar jobs for our people, 
then we had better send some observers to Europe for we 
shall surely find ourselves following down that path which 
led Italy to Fascism. The alternative is to prepare now to 
create jobs in private industry, and to plan to reduce gov- 
ernment employees to a bare necessary number. If all the 
men and women in America will become interested in this 
postwar employment and will individually adopt a policy to 
help in the solution, we can solve the problem and America 
can thrive as she did thrive from 1790 to 1930. The solu- 
tion lies with individuals to a greater degree than it does with 
corporations, municipalities, or other groups. As individuals, 
as corporations, as cities and states, and as a nation we should 
reduce our peacetime expenditures now, so that we can ac- 
cumulate money to spend, and then spend it when the war is 
over. Accumulate needs and money now. Satisfy those needs 
and spend the money when the war ceases. If we could 
have ten million orders for new automobiles in the first two 
years after the war, it would be very helpful. If the majority 
of car owners will drive their cars twenty-four months longer 
than has been their custom, then we shall have the ten mil- 
lion orders for automobiles. As a patriotic duty, to save this 
nation at home, to save our form of life for ourselves and 
our children, to avoid Fascism, we should not only have this 
demand for ten million new automobiles but for great quanti- 
ties of goods and commodities which must be produced by 
labor. We should accumulate the need for clothing, home 
furnishings, and new equipment for homes, and in addition 
accumulate the need for several million new homes. Millions 
of men can go to work on these jobs alone, if this backlog is 
provided. There may be some personal inconvenience in such 
a program of waiting, but surely the sacrifices will be greatly 
repaid in helping create a staple economic condition in Amer- 
ica. In the same way the commercial organizations should 
have an accumulation of man-hour projects which have been 
postponed until the war is over and then should carry for- 
ward such projects fearlessly to assist the job program. The 
town and city should, where possible, postpone the paving 
of streets, building of bridges, municipal buildings, extension 
of utility services, and the like. In like manner the respective 
states might well postpone as far as possible the paving of 
roads and repairs and additions to state institutions. ‘The 
churches, schools, hospitals, and nonprofit corporations can 
all contribute to this great effort of accumulation, and if we 
will all do our part, the W.P.A. and the C.C.C. can pass 
into history. 

During World War I several million women were ab- 
sorbed into industry. Most of these women returned to their 
homes after the war to take up their duties as homemakers. 
More than one million, however, never gave up their jobs; 
and it was one of the contributing factors to the great de- 
pression that these women were filling jobs which might have 
gone to men. This error should not be repeated. Where 
there is a man in the family he should be the breadwinner 
and his wife should be what she has always wanted to be, 
the homemaker. His income should be sufficient to support 
his family without his wife’s working. 


Ler Private INpustry Provipe Joss 


There are now, and will continue to be, powerful groups 
who feel the government should extend its field of employ- 


ment and that private industry should shrink accordingly. 
In times of war there is no other practical scheme, but in 
times of peace governmental employment, except in vital 
functions and in great emergencies, should be tolerated only 
as visioned by the founders of this Republic. Whether this 
nation or any nation can long survive with half the workers 
on governmental pay rolls and the other half in private enter- 
prises has yet to be demonstrated. Because of the demands of 
the war and in preparation for the job situation at the close of 
the war, the federal government should as rapidly as possible 
cease its efforts except in defense and in vital governmental 
functions. If there should ever be a Florida ship canal or a 
St. Lawrence waterway development they should only come 
when they are proved necessary for national defense or can be 
justified as a good business venture, and once all our work- 
ers are employed every governmental undertaking should be 
subjected to this searching scrutiny. Let the jobs for the 
postwar period be created by someone other than the federal 
government and then the government can be relieved of this 
responsibility. Many federal boards, commissions, bureaus, 
and agencies will hang on attempting to enlarge their fields 
and their influence and will organize blocks of voters who 
will pursue certain selfish objectives. These must be recog- 
nized and dealt with on the basis of the public interest. If 
individual enterprise will supply the jobs for our workers, 
and the federal pay checks will become less and less, then 
our people will more carefully, and with more independence, 
evaluate every governmental service paid for by the tax- 
payers. When the people are concerned more with the ex- 
penditures of their government and less with what they can 
personally or in groups siphon out of the public treasury, we 
shall again have reached a high degree of public responsibil- 
ity. If we will produce the jobs for our people and will get 
them off the governmental payrolls, we shall have the key 
to the situation for maintaining the system of private enter- 
prise. 

The federal government will have problems aplenty even 
though private enterprise employs all the workers. World 
stability alone will take the most patient and careful plan- 
ning after a war-torn and bleeding world has laid down its 
arms. Let us then save our government from an internal 
struggle that would only add more difficulties. The war itself 
will create a lot of new problems in America and these must 
be reckoned with. In the first World War we had four million 
men in uniform. We have many of these men incapacitated 
today. We face an eventual pension for many of these four 
million men. We had a soldiers’ bonus. Shall we have three 
or four million more after this war to add to the previous 
millions for whom we may be obliged to provide pensions and 
bonuses? Our soldiers should and will receive consideration 
for the great sacrifices they will be called upon to make. 

Shall we continue to subsidize agriculture to the extent of 
one billion four hundred million dollars as we are doing in 
this fiscal year? This is a new subsidy created almost entirely 
since World War I. 

Shall we continue to pay seventy cents an ounce for newly 
mined silver as a subsidy to a half dozen of our Western 
states, when the world price of silver is thirty-five cents an 
ounce? 

Can we run on an unbalanced budget forever without go- 
ing bankrupt? 

Will nine million people in labor unions, paying into these 
unions an estimated two hundred and fifty million dollars 
per year, accept the regulation and group responsibilities as 
have other powerful economic groups, such as the insurance 
companies, the banks, the railroads, and the stock exchanges? 
Will the labor unions resist the open accounting and corpo- 
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rate legal responsibility which must always be accepted by 
those having great financial, economic, or political power? 
There are large numbers of workers in certain industries 
who would like to see the government take over such in- 
dustries now and the workers become permanent government 
employees. ‘These and many other problems confront our 
government and the manner in which we shall solve these 
problems will largely determine our future way of life. 
Every war causes certain reactions and one of the reactions of 
the last war was the creation of a philosophy that govern- 
ment could and should solve every single problem with which 
individual citizens may be confronted. All over the world 
self-reliance has been largely discarded. Thrift and economy 
and such virtues, which were so advocated in the three hun- 
dred glorious years following the Pilgrims’ landing in 1620, 
have not been accentuated in this country for a generation. 
We must re-examine and reinstate the philosophy which 
achieved our success in the past. The hope to continue a high 
standard of living for our people can be supported only by a 
firm determination to have greater production of goods, at 
continually decreasing prices, and this means individual en- 
terprise and work and a self-supporting population. How the 
employment situation is handled at the close of this war will 
yreatly determine whether the government is to be the em- 
ployer of most of the workers in the future, or whether indi- 
vidual enterprise will carry on. Shall we have regimentation 
or liberty? If it is regimentation and if the government 


largely prescribes our way of living, then representative gov- 
ernment will not be long in passing. 


Lert Us Measure Up To Our REsPoONSIBILITIES 


We can do our part, beginning right now, to create our 
individual list of wants, which we will postpone until the 
close of the war. Let us measure up to our responsibilities in 
not only winning the war but in winning the peace, and in 
so doing continue that way of life for ourselves and our 
children as we received it from our parents and from those 
who through great sacrifices, created it for us. This country 
has gone through many crises; surely in this one, when we 
have the stewardship, we shall not fail. We want the his- 
torians of the future to write that representative govern- 
ment and individual enterprise produced the highest standard 
of living in the United States ever before attained in all 
time. We do not want those historians to record that rep- 
resentative government and individual enterprise failed under 
the strain of two world wars in one generation and, as a 
consequence, are only a memory in the history of mankind. 
Men have died and today are dying for these causes. Surely 
we will fight with all our strength to preserve them in these 
United States. Let us prepare now for this employment situa- 
tion with a program that will lead America to a sound, en- 
during, economic freedom and not follow an unknown and 
uncharted path where the winds of destiny may destroy us. 


It Is Russia to Which We Owe Much 


THEIR FOE IS OUR FOE 


By DR. MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice-President and Provost of the University of California 
At the meeting held in behalf of Russian War Relief at Scottish Rite Hall, Oakland, California, December 19, 1941 


HE United States have been in the war only twelve 

days but it seems like twelve months or even more. 

In part this is because so many of us saw long in 
advance how inevitable the struggle was between the Axis 
powers and their present opponents. We were not neutral 
in our hearts from the very day the war began in September 
1939—no, the shadow of war fell over us long before that, 
as we saw the forces of aggression more and more daring in 
their acts, more and more contemptuous of the world’s 
democracies. 

So in a certain sense the blow that was struck on Decem- 
ber 7, sudden and unexpected as it was in many ways, was 
more to be anticipated than would have been a Japanese 
offer to withdraw from China. 

The blow has fallen, and with such force and such out- 
rageous treachery that it has welded the American people 
into a unity, a determination that would have been deemed 
impossible but a few days before. We stand together, united 
in a resolve not merely to vanquish the Japanese but to 
trample in the dust the three regimes which are one in es- 
sence and which boldly announce that their aim is to de- 
stroy democracy. 

This is not just a war to bring about the surrender of 
the opposing military and naval forces; it is a war which in 
Mussolini's own words will decide whether it is to be 
“We or They.” We cannot live in the world with them; 
they would ever menace our very existence. 

And in this war let us never forget that the real enemy, 
the leader of the pack, is Nazism. Mussolini furnishes today 
but the spectacle of a moving picture lion, whose claws have 


been filed away. And Japan, while not to be under-estimated, 
is obedient to the crack of Hitler’s whip. What does the 
emblem on their flag look like to you? To me it resembles 
most a balloon such as a child owns, fully inflated and 
ready to burst at any moment. 

Seriously speaking however, let us never forget that Hitler 
and his followers are our real enemy; it is they who have 
engineered the construction of the Axis, they whose ambi- 
tions made the war a world war. Were Germany to be 
over-thrown, the keystone of the arch would be removed and 
it would all fall. 

Nazi Germany is the enemy, and the war will not end 
till the Swastika is wiped from the face of the earth. 

And to that end we today find actively in the struggle the 
armies of Great Britain and her children of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the forces of the Chinese Re- 
public, the troops of our own country and the armies of 
the Soviet Union. To these must be added the soldiers whose 
countries have been overthrown by the Nazi but who are 
fighting under the banners of their own free governments 
to liberate their soil from the tramp of the German invader. 
Free French under the far-seeing, gallant leader, General 
de Gaulle, free Poles, free Greeks, free Norwegians, free 
Danes, free Czechs, and free Dutch, whose ships and men 
are giving such a magnificent account of themselves in the 
East Indies—all these play their part in the fight against 
the Axis. To these must be added those men and women 
who in the territory policed by the Germans are single- 
handed or in groups raising the banner of revolt, at the 
risk—and far too often, at the cost—of their own lives. 
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Jugo-Slavs, Czechs, French—one cannot name them all. 
They are martyrs in the cause of liberty. 

And in this epic struggle it is the heroism of the Russians 
that we are recalling tonight. Men and women alike, soldier 
and peasant, the army that so many previously despised has 
held out already for six months since Hitler with a treachery 
in which the Japanese faithfully imitated him, invaded Rus- 
sia. It was but to be a few weeks till Moscow and Leningrad 
were to be captured and all Russia prostrate. The Russian 
planes were so few and inferior; I wonder who it was that 
said that. 

But today Moscow and Leningrad are still undefiled and 
the German army is being pushed back, back; it is well- 
nigh a rout. 

And to achieve this the Russians gladly gave their lives 
by the thousands; they destroyed works which had cost them 
years to build. They were determined that their land should 
not fall to the Nazis. And in doing this they have performed 
a service that we recognize as of inestimable value to the 
world—and to us. 

Had Hitler carried out his plan in Russia, he could then 
have turned upon England with the supplies of all Europe 
under his control, unharmed by the Atlantic blockade; the 
grain of the Ukraine, the oil from the Caucasus would have 
been his. He would have willingly sacrificed a million or 
more men to win that little isle. And if he had it securely 
in his power, does anyone think he would have left us im- 
mune? No, when he was ready, when he had made all prep- 
arations, he would have struck—and struck a sudden and 
wholly unexpected blow. 

It is Russia to which we owe much—as safeguarding the 
rest of the world and as safeguarding our land and our way 
of life. 

Russia is not alone in forming the dam that keeps the 
waters of destruction from overwhelming us. England and 
her people have shown a dauntless courage that makes one’s 
heart beat with pride at such bravery. Dunkirk and Coven- 
try exemplify their ability to take it—and north Africa 
shows how they can give it. 

And the people of China for four long years have held 
out against the infinitely better equipped forces of Japan. 
They have courage, they have endurance, and they have 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Now our armies take the field. We admit the first blow 
was serious—but remember they struck when we were not 
yet at war! When Uncle Sam gets into the stride of produc- 
tion and his sons on sea and land have a chance to meet the 
enemy in open combat, we know what the result will be. 
The power of our country with its 132,000,000 people is 
stupendous; the mechanical ingenuity of the Yankee has al- 
ways been notable; and certainly the American soldier and 
sailor have never lacked courage and boldness—a gay, debon- 
air disregard of danger. 

So we stand side by side—British, Chinese, Russian, Amer- 
ican—supported by all free peoples of the world either ac- 
tively or in spirit. All know that a German victory means 
the end of freedom for all. Self-determination would be 
no more. 

And in that line that is confronting the Axis, Russia is of 
key importance. We who are here tonight realize this—and 
are determined to show our admiration and our appreciation 
by no mere words—but by sending medical supplies and 
other forms of relief to the civil population and the soldiers 
who are most surely fighting our battles in the icy snows of 
Russia, who are destroying what they have laboriously created 
that the enemy may not seize and use it. 

Their foe is our foe, the foe of mankind, of humanity and 
justice. Whatever we do for any people fighting Nazism, 


we do for ourselves. We are as keenly interested in the 
battles near Rostov as in those at Singapore or Hong Kong. 
For it is a single war, a war from which we sought to hold 
aloof but into which the clutches of the Axis dragged us. No 
more did Russia seek to enter it; she was assailed as we were. 
The same technique was employed against both of us. 

And so each nation realizes how important her sister na- 
tions are in the struggle. The line must not break at any 
point; all must hold fast. 

These are no days for nation to cast recrimination against 
nation for any act pertaining to this war. What has been 
done, is of the past. Whether this should have been done 
or that was a mistake—let the historians debate such ques- 
tions in the year 2,000. We are living today in 1941, and 
our problem is a single one—to win the war and eytirpate 
Nazism and its twin sisters, Fascism and Japanese militarism 
—the three witches of Macbeth who together cried: “Fair 
is foul, and foul is fair.” 

Neither Russia nor the United States nor the British 
Commonwealth of Nations nor the Chinese nor the French, 
nor assuredly the Greeks, the Danes, the Czechs, the Jugo- 
Slavs, the Norwegians, the Belgians, the Dutch, the Poles 
sought this war. 

We ourselves have entered it with no illusions as to what 
war means, but seeing clearly that it is only through war 
that we can protect and preserve what we possess and our 
ancestors created. 

History does indeed repeat itself. Let me read you a 
portion of President Woodrow Wilson’s address at the time 
the declaration of war against Germany was adopted in 
1917. He said: “We are accepting this challenge of hostile 
purpose because we know that in such a government, follow- 
ing such methods, we can never have a friend; and that in 
the presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no se- 
curity for the democratic government of the world. We are 
now about to accept gage of battle with this natural foe to 
liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the 
nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We 
are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of 
the world and the liberation of its peoples, the German peo- 
ple included; for the rights of nations great and small and 
the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life 
and of obedience.” How accurately these words of Wilson’s 
describe the present combat! 

It is indeed a struggle between man’s right to select and 
follow his own path and brute force in the hands of a Fuhrer 
seeking to drive men into slavery. 

The struggle is on an epic scale. More truly than any war 
ever fought is it a world war. It is being fought in Europe, 
Asia and Africa—and has approached the shores of America. 
In it are taking part men of white, black, yellow, brown and 
red skins. Men are fighting mid Arctic snows and ice, as 
well as in the heat of the African desert. In a very real sense 
whole nations are participating. I believe it would be diffi- 
cult to find a part of the world, however remote, which has 
not been affected somehow by the combat. It is a world 
war in its activity—a world war in that its outcome will 
determine the kind of world men and women will inhabit 
perhaps for centuries after its close. 

So much hangs on the issue. Does this not make it the 
more imperative that each of us realize the crucial nature of 
the combat and think no sacrifice too great to make? And 
in like manner we must aid in every possible way our 
brothers-in-arms and support them in their magnificent fight. 
Send all the help you can to British, Dutch, Chinese and Rus- 
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sians; together we shall win. Their heroism deserves more 
than praise; it merits the means to carry on the struggle. 
The letter V is our emblem today. Do you know ail that 
it stands for? It expresses the vileness of the treachery of 
Nazi, Fascist and Japanese. It stands for the victims of their 
brutal cruelty. It stands for the vampires who suck the blood 
of others. It stands for the violators of every pledge and 
every treaty. It stands for the voiceless of their own lands 
and the lands they have overthrown. It stands for the 
vassalage into which they seek to reduce mankind. But above 
all it stands for the Victory over the Swastika, the fasces and 
the rising sun that will surely come. And in that song of 


victory will be joined the voices of British and Chinese, Rus- 
sians and Americans, French and Dutch, Greeks and Danes, 
Czechs and Belgians, Norwegians and Poles and Jugo-Slavs. 

On that victory let us together build a world resting on 
justice, not force; truth, not treachery; mercy, not cruelty. 
But all such aspirations and hopes are futile and empty unless 
we all summon every ounce of strength, muster all our 
courage, submit to any sacrifice, toil till we can toil no more 
to the end that the dark shadow may be removed from the 
earth. Then in the hour of victory shall our hearts be full 
of gratitude to those who suffered and died in heat and in 
snow, to bring to mankind Victory. 


Freedom of Speech in Wartime 


IT ALWAYS IS LIMITED 


By RODNEY L. MOTT, Director of the School of Social Sciences, Colgate University 
Over WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., December 13, 1941 


FRIEND'S remark, when I told him the topic of this 
broadcast, is perhaps typical. He looked at me in 
surprise and blandly asked, “But how can you talk 

about freedom of speech in war time?” To his mind, such 
t subject was a contradiction in terms, as absurd as if I 
were to talk on Japanese sincerity, or Hitler’s truthfulness, 
or a dry rain. What he had failed to understand was the 
very simple, but also very true fact that freedom of speech 
is never an absolute right. It always is limited. 

For example, I have no right to cause a panic in a crowded 
theatre by maliciously yelling, “Fire.” Nor do I have a 
right to slander you or to defame your character. Probably 
Robinson Crusoe, on his desert island, was the only man who 
ever enjoyed complete freedom of speech. Of course, that 
treedom didn’t do him very much good for there was no one 
there to listen to him until Friday appeared—and on that 
fateful day his freedom became limited. As Justice Holmes 
once said, ‘he character of every act depends upon the cir- 
cumstances in which it is done. ... When a nation is at war, 
many things that might be said in time of peace are such a 
hindrance to its effort that their utterance will not be endured 
so long as men fight.” 

By freedom of speech, then, we mean merely that free 
discussion should be hindered as little as possible. We in 
America believe that it is more dangerous to shut men’s 
mouths than it is to listen to what they have to say. This 
faith in the value of freedom has served us well. The 
splendid advance of our scientific civilization would have 
been impossible if our scientists had been unable to exchange 
their ideas freely. And many of the improvements in our 
democratic government, could never have been secured if 
men had not been able to discuss them with their fellow 
citizens. In war-time the value of this free exchange of ideas 
may be even more important. The greater the danger, the 
greater the need for clear thinking—and for the kind of 
clear thinking which can only come after a free discussion. 

The founders of our nation well knew the necessity of 
free speech in war-time. They had just been through the 
long and bitter Revolutionary struggle. They had seen men 
mobbed because they had conscientious scruples. They had 
seen Tories exiled for no other crime than holding a different 
political opinion. ‘They had seen newspapers suppressed 
because editors dared to criticize the inefficiency of the Con- 
tinental Congress. They knew that countless lives had been 
sacrificed because policies had not been tested by criticism. 


They had even seen designing men try to divert the enthusi- 
asms of war to serve their own selfish ends. No wonder 
they were convinced that the best insurance against abuses 
of power in war-time as well as in peace was a guarantee 
of free and open discussion. 

The Constitution at first did not contain such a guarantee, 
and it was almost rejected for that very reason. Indeed, it 
was not accepted until the people were given a solemn 
promise that a Bill of Rights would be added at once. 
That promise was fulfilled when the first Congress proposed 
a series of amendments, ten of which were adopted on 
December 15, 1791, just 150 years ago next Monday. The 
very first one of these Amendments reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

You will note that nothing in these words suggests that 
freedom of speech can be suspended in war-time. In fact, 
the implication is quite the contrary, and the Supreme Court 
has often ruled that the Constitution is a protection against 
tyranny in war as well as in peace. Let me quote: two 
sentences from one of its decisions: ‘““The Constitution is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war and in peace, and 
covers with the shield of its protection all classes of men, at 
all times, and under all circumstances. No doctrine involv- 
ing more pernicious consequences was ever invented by wit 
of men than that any of its provisions could be suspended 
during any of the great exigencies of government.” 

Congress also has generally accepted this interpretation of 
the Constitution. There were two notable exceptions, how- 
ever—The first coming only seven years after the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights. Diplomatic relations with France had 
been broken at the time and it looked as if we were on the 
verge of war. The Federalist Party was in power, but it 
was rapidly losing its popularity with the people, and to 
bolster its position as well as to silence the opposition, the 
Alien and Sedition Acts were passed. These acts made it a 
crime to criticize the President or to say anything which 
would bring a federal official into disrepute. Instead of 
strengthening the party in power, the attempts to enforce 
the sedition acts did just the opposite. The storm of protest 
which developed contributed in large measure to the crush- 
ing defeat of President Adams two years later—a defeat 
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from which his party never recovered. President Jefferson 
promptly pardoned each of the men who had been convicted 
under the hatred acts and in 1801 this infringement of free- 
dom of speech died an unlamented death. 

It was over a century before Congress passed another law 
of this kind. A new generation had grown up which knew 
not the dangers of repression. The outraged emotions of the 
first World War produced a second Sedition Act, which, 
among other things, made it a crime to criticize the govern- 
ment, or even to advise anyone not to buy government 
bonds. Under it many innocent and sincere men were 
jailed because of their opinions. A returned soldier who 
protested against the defective ammunition and guns which 
had been furnished the troops was given twenty years. A 
man in Iowa who dared to circulate a leaflet criticizing his 
Congressman for voting in favor of conscription was sen- 
tenced to the same term. Perhaps the crowning folly was 
the trial of a young Russian for tossing some leaflets out of a 
four story window in New York City. These leaflets pro- 
tested against sending an American expeditionary force 
against Russia, a country with which we were at peace. As 
it turned out, the Russian campaign was a complete fiasco, 
and the needless loss of life in it emphasized the dangers of 
repression. 

To say that the Sedition Act of 1918 was a failure is to 
put it mildly. Very few traitors and spies were convicted 
under it, but it did frighten honest people from engaging in 
a free discussion of war aims. Without doubt this con- 
tributed to the confused state of the public mind after the 
war, including the failure of the people to understand the 
League of Nations and their inability to make effective use 
of our military victory. As was the case in 1798, the party 
which laid hands on liberty of speech was decisively defeated 
at the next election, and the act was promptly repealed. 

These two sedition acts were very different from the 
statutes which are necessary to prevent interference with the 
armed forces, to protect them from spies and sabotage, or to 
penalize insubordination and disloyalty. The federal laws 
rightly punish any interference with the drafting or recruit- 
ing of soldiers, or any attempt to hamper the operation of 
the military forces. It is likewise a criminal offense to 
counsel anyone to evade military service, or to entice a 
soldier to desert from the army or navy. 

There is another law, however, which, although it seems 
reasonable at first glance, might be perverted and used as a 
new Sedition Act. Frightened by the presence of Commun- 
ist and Nazi organizations in the United States, Congress 


last year passed an act which penalizes anyone who teaches 
the desirability of overthrowing any government in the 
United States by force. This act applies to state and local 
governments as well as to the national government. What- 
ever arguments there may be for such an act in peacetime, 
it may become a real menace in time of war. In the hands 
of politically minded district attorneys and misguided juries 
it might easily be used to hound innocent people who were 
merely trying to rid a community of a corrupt political 
machine. Obviously the act was not intended to prevent 
comment on the conduct of the war, discussion of war aims, 
or criticism of war policies, but a wave of public hysteria 
might push officials into using it to do just that. 

In the long run the people get just as much freedom as 
they really want. If they do not firmly believe in the values 
of free discussion, they are apt to take matters into their 
hands regardless of the law. Two lynchings, numerous 
horse-whippings and an epidemic of tar and featherings pre- 
ceded the enactment of the Sedition Act of 1918. Unfor- 
tunately this lawlessness did not stop when the act was 
passed, and President Wilson twice called on the country to 
cease mob violence. The fact is, these zealots may do a lot 
of harm to the country’s war effort. The persccution of 
innocent persons is certain to cause resentment, and there is 
no more fertile ground for subversive activity than a wide- 
spread feeling of injustice. Furthermore, when laymen set 
themselves up as amateur spy detectives they usually cause 
so much confusion that the genuine spies can often escape. 

People instinctively sense any weakness in their govern- 
ment. If it is unified, confident in its strength, and willing 
to respect and enforce constitutional guarantees, that spirit 
is quickly passed on to the public. But if the government 
does not trust its people, and fails to protect their rights, 
public morale is certain to be undermined. 

These facts are well illustrated by a comparison in France 
and England in the dark days of 1940. France had sternly 
repressed all criticism of the government, and as a result the 
nation was flooded with rumors—many of them fostered by 
the enemy—which weakened the confidence of the people in 
their government and spread defeatism. England, by con- 
trast, insisted on the preservation of her constitutional liber- 
ties, and protected the right of free criticism. This policy 
paid high dividends in the splendid morale of the British 
people—a morale which is a living tribute to the effectiveness 
of their method of meeting the emergency. A morale which 
made their war effort stronger because they safeguarded the 
basic right of democracy—freedom of speech. 


Newspapers ina Democracy 


THEY GO BACK 239 YEARS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By GROVE PATTERSON, Editor of the Toledo Blade 
Delivered at the Bill of Rights Anniversary Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 15, 1941 


the foundation of a free press than upon any other idea 

or practice known to man. We recognize five institu- 

tions for social, economic, political, and moral betterment. 

They are the home, the church, the school, industry, and the 
newspaper. 

The responsible editor long ago came to the conclusion 

that he faced the opportunity of making a newspaper into 

something more than a newspaper. He faced and seized the 


, ] SHE institutions of democracy rest more securely upon 


opportunity of making it into an institution for constant 
service in the community. 

He knows now that he faces the even greater opportunity, 
the profound duty, of making the newspaper the chief agent 
for enabling representative government to function. After 
traveling through 14 countries in Europe, I came home con- 
vinced that the free newspaper is the major defense that can 
keep one man or one group of men from stealing a govern- 
ment and operating it in the interest of a privileged few. 
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THREE OBSERVATIONS 


In supporting the role of the newspaper in American life, 
I shall submit three observations. The first has to do with 
the nature of democracy itself. 

A great deal of misstatement is made and written about 
democracy. I have heard it praised as superior to all other 
forms of government. I question this. Autocracy is more 
competent. Things can be done over night in the dictatorship 
state that take six months or a year to do under a loose sys- 
tem of representative government. That is not the point. 
Let us not miss the essence. Let us not miss the real mean- 
ing of democracy. If God had an idea in putting life upon 
the earth, it was not principally that man might develop a 
gadget for government. I believe it was, and remains His 
primary purpose to bring forth the good man and the good 
woman, who may some day come to live what the philoso- 
phers call the Good Life. 

Democracy is immeasurably more than a form of govern- 
ment. Democracy is the spirit. Democracy provides an at- 
mosphere in which man can be somebody and go somewhere 
under his own power. We think of it as a great inheritance 
which can be eternally preserved without continuing indi- 
vidual effort. We think of it as a gift more than we think 
of it as a responsibility. But I say that if man is to continue 
to breathe in the atmosphere which democracy provides, if 
under its provisions he is to continue to express himself in 
meaningful terms of utility and beauty, he must come to 
regard it as a continuing, cooperative effort in human society. 

In short, he must put into the field of democracy, in sacri- 
fice and in devotion, as much as he takes out in privilege. 

Taken as a form of government, it seems to me that de- 
mocracy has been superficially defined as the rule of the 
majority. That is not a definition. The glory of democracy 
is that it is the one type of government upon the earth which 
provides for the continuing rights of a minority not in 
power. What could be more despotic, more tyrannical than 
a majority in power, without provision for the rights of the 
minority? ‘Che newspaper is peculiarly the medium for the 
expression of the minority not in power, because it is not 
under the control of government. 

Free expression is the most important attribute of democ- 
racy and a free newspaper is its most vital medium. For 
the printed word gives permanence to free expression. Un- 
happily the average American citizen does not think through 
the meaning of a free press, its significance in a representative 
government. It probably occurs only to a minority that the 
institutions of a democracy rest upon a system which opens 
and keeps open a channel for human expression, a channel 
through which flows, from the center of government, the 
stream of information which makes it possible for democratic 
organization to function over the farflung territory of a na- 
tion. It was H. G. Wells who said that the Roman Empire 
could not endure because there were no newspapers—no 
methods of apprising the outlying peoples of the behavior 
of the center. 

CHANNEL Must Be Open 


Democracy, then, can continue to function only so long and 
insofar as this channel is not tampered with or dammed or 
used exclusively by the state, as in dictatorship countries—this 
channel through which can flow constantly, from the center 
to the border, a stream of objective information, and, from 
the border to the center, a stream of analysis, of criticism, 
of praise and, if necessary, condemnation. 

Millions in the totalitarian countries of Europe and in all 
the lands possessed by the Dictator, millions with hopes and 
fears and aspirations like unto our own, are chained in the 
slavery of silence or driven under the whip of official false- 
hood. 


Every morning at ten o'clock the jittery editors of Berlin 
gather at the office of the Ministry of Propaganda and are 
told not only what they shall print and not print, but are 
instructed as to wether the government story for that day 
shall be put under a one column head, a two column head, 
given little play or heavy play. 

Every newspaper is a design for lying. 

Every night from the Kremlin in Moscow is telegraphed 
to the principal newspapers of the Soviet Union the leading 
editorial for the following morning. In Rome, Mussolini’s 
mouth-piece speaks the line for the Italian press. News does 
not travel fast in the slave states; news does not travel at all. 

Only expediency is expedited. 

There are men in high places in Washington who would 
like to see the government-controlled newspaper. There are 
members of our growing bureaucracy who could immeasur- 
ably increase their opportunity to regulate, regiment and de- 
stroy, in the muddy and bewildering darkness of censorship. 
The old proverb has it that what you don’t: know won't 
hurt you. Not so in a democracy. What you don’t know 
will destroy you. 

Recently certain motion pictures and producers have been 
treated to a thoroughly un-American senatorial investigation 
in the best Nazi manner. It is exactly the kind of investiga- 
tion that was at first rare and then common in the rise of the 
Nazi party to power in Germany. 

I am glad the President tried to laugh it out of court, but 
I am afraid it is more diabolical than comical. What a short 
step further upon this road, from a tragically silly investiga- 
tion of pictures and picture producers, to newspapers and 
publishers! And let us be perfectly clear upon this: If gen- 
eral censorship ever comes to the American newspaper, the 
effect in intrinsic damage to the newspaper will be infini- 
tesimally small in comparison with the paralyzing blight 
which it will put upon the liberties of the people. 


ViTAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


My second observation is that the newspaper, not only be- 
cause of its information service, not only because of its analy- 
sis of national policies, but because of its advertising service, 
is vital to the economic health and well-being of this country. 

As Mr. Paul Garrett, vice-president and director of public 
relations of the General Motors, points out: “Look back to a 
time when we had no radios, no electrical household appli- 
ances, no automobiles, no moving pictures, no plastics, no 
wireless communication, no telephones, no electric refrigera- 
tors, no air-conditioning, no rayon, no incandescent lamps, 
no canned foods, no bathtubs, no streamliners, and no air 
travel. We call these the products of mass production. And 
so they are. But who would say they have come to be the 
necessities of American life solely because we learned earlier 
than the rest of the world the art of mass production? Of 
what value would mass production be without mass consump- 
tion? How could we stimulate mass consumption without 
mass merchandising? And how could we have mass merchan- 
dising without mass advertising ? 

“May I establish in your mind the part advertising plays 
in this peculiar American mass production formula? Ad- 
vertising basically is a vital part of our economy, equally im- 
portant with designing, engineering, and production.” 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND FREE PRESS 


How often does it occur to those not engaged in some 
form of the business, to sense the major contribution that 
mass advertising has made to the widening of the horizons 


‘of the average man and to the elevation of the standard of 


living? Mass production, mass merchandising, mass advertis- 
ing, and mass consumption! The highest standard of living 
ever reached in this world has been built upon and stands 
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today upon those achievements. Advertising is as funda- 
mental to well-being as manufacture. Advertising is the in- 
evitable concomitant of a high standard of living. 

Just as democracy is inconceivable without a free press, 
so business, free enterprise, is inconceivable without a free 
press. The newspaper, unlike the radio, is so far free from 
government regulation. Business deserves to be immeasurably 
more free from bureaucratic regulation than it is. No me- 
dium is in such good position, so well equipped, as the news- 
paper to preach and to teach the value of free enterprise. It 
is not only the privilege, it is the duty of the advertiser— 
the duty of the businessman and the professional man—to 
build up, to support, to strengthen this most substantial of 
all bulwarks against the encroachments of totalitarianism. 

I know, of course, that you believe in the theory and 
principle of a free press. But I say to you all, not only as an 
editor but as an American, conscious of the eternal values 
inherent in the American way of life, that you must do 
more than believe and more than approve if you are not to 
be regulated and regimented into a dark world which will 
not contain a medium for the expression of your needs and 
the defense of your rights. 

Newspapers and all enterprise face a common enemy. We 
are face to face with a cramping, crippling bureaucracy, that 
day by day is seeking to regiment us into a retreat toward an 
equalitarian destitution. Businessmen and editors are asked 
to cooperate to the end that we may all reach a secure 
poverty. 

BureEAucRACY SCHOOL 


There is a school of thought in this country which has won 
a good many millions of adherents in late years. This school 
holds that the social and economic system, under which we 
grew great, is now worn out, that a new era is upon us, that 
men and businesses must be hedged about with regulations 
and edicts and verboten signs. This school teaches that in 
order to perpetuate this nation, men and businesses must be 
made subservient to an all-powerful bureaucracy which will 
tell them what to do, how to do it, and when to do it. This 
bureaucracy will regulate, if it has its ultimate way, every- 
thing from the color of your toothbrush handle to what 
products and how much of them a corporation may manu- 
facture. 

The leaders of this school of thought do not openly de- 
clare their intentions so that the man in the street under- 
stands their objectives. These bureaucratic people know 
well that the only way in which you can regiment a nation 
is first to regiment its mind. They have already persuaded 
a lot of people that our system of free enterprise and com- 
petitive business and unlimited opportunity for the indi- 
vidual just can’t be made to work. In trying to get this idea 
across they have utilized the instrument they most fear. These 
overlords of our economic life have used the American press 
as the sounding board for their ideas. Inasmuch as the news- 
paper is committed to the presentation of news and opinion, 
the press has aided and abetted them. If it had refused to 
print their ideas, it would have stripped itself of its in- 
tegrity. 

Newspapers ARE OLD 


Newspapers in America are old and they are substantial. 
They are older than the Bill of Rights. They go back 239 
years in American history. Even if some newspapers were 
willing to hide the truth, competition would force the news 
into print. The public has learned through more than two 
centuries to follow this established line of communication 
and of information. Just as I can visualize no decent pub- 
lisher enduring any sort of government control of his right 
to set forth the news, neither can I visualize the most com- 
mercial-minded publisher who would dare to suppress what 


all the people have a right to know and are accustomed to be 
told. 

Bureaucratic bosses are trying to plant the seeds of sus- 
piciori and distrust in the minds of newspaper readers, so that 
if or when the time comes, they will not be resisted in taking 
over and destroying, either by regimentation or economic 
pressure, free newspapers, and, after that, the free enterprise 
which the newspaper protects. 

I say to you that the mind of the American public is in 
danger of being conditioned to accept the abolition of the 
right of newspapers to print the news without distortion and 
the right to comment on it—the right to take sides and to be 
vigilant for the preservation of the American Way. We 
cannot have a morally and a spiritually free press until we 
are all economically free. The chief barrier between all busi- 
ness and complete regimentation is the newspaper. If its 
independence is destroyed, either by legislation or economic 
strangulation, we have all lost our liberties. 


Economic VALUE OF FREE PRESS 


In whatever business or profession you are engaged, may 
I, as an editor, suggest that you appraise carefully and 
prayerfully the value to yourselves of an economically inde- 
pendent, and therefore intellectually free, press, and that 
in your approach to newspapers you keep this larger aspect 
in the forefront of your thinking. 

It is not my intention in this speech to claim the un- 
diluted, unblemished all-out purity of all newspapers. Be- 
lieve it or not, editors and publishers are human beings. The 
late Marlen E. Pew, brilliant editor of Editor & Publisher, 
in an address before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors a few years ago, freely recognized whatever popular 
discontent with newspapers there is. I quote him and add 
my affirmation: 

“Reader confidence has been impaired because too many 
newspapers seem, on their face, to be cautious to the point of 
cowardice, morbidly expedient, slyly illiberal, holding back 
from any forthright part in the great controversies that are 
sweeping the country, and many people deduce that they are 
hog-tied by managements in league with special interests. It 
is a shame that the vast majority of public service news- 
papers, honestly edited must suffer for the sins of a few.” 

And now I want to speak for a moment somewhat cri- 
tically to my colleagues in the profession of journalism and 
in the business of making newspapers. Daniel Burnham, the 
architect, once said: “There is no magic in little thoughts.” 
We are called upon to have a renewed faith in the high 
calling upon which we are engaged, and we must especially 
in this emergency, accept a greater responsibility than we 
have ever felt before. As Ribert Quillen, able southern editor, 
has said: “The press has the right to be free, but the more 
free it is, the less right it has to be wrong.” 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The most constructive suggestion that can come to any 
man is the idea of personal responsibility for corporate action. 
Our newspapers can rise no higher than ourselves. We must 
impose upon ourselves the censorship of good taste. We 
must be restricted—but only by truth and decency. We must 
serve, not only our better natures, but the better natures of 
those who look to us for interpretation in a bewildering 
world. If we are to have a free press, we must furnish a 
responsible press. 

Thus, I have devoted myself to three observations: first, 
that the institutions of democracy rest principally upon the 
foundation of an independent press; second, that the news- 
paper, as the chief medium of information and advertising, 
is vital to the economic well-being of the nation; third, that 
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we newspaper people, desiring a free press, must accept the 
duty of furnishing a responsible press. We must weave for 
ourselves, and wear, not only in this hour of crisis, but in 
life’s sunshine and storm, the durable fabric of character. 
Our newspaper must be something greater than an informa- 
tion service, finer than a service of criticism and interpreta- 
tion, more than a medium for the sale of goods. Those who 
make it must have the imagination to see it in higher terms. 
They must be guided, above all, by an impulse that comes 
from the heart and the emotions as much as from the mind. 


The Art of Living 


We have been given this precious instrument to use, but 
we cannot use it aright unless we have love in our hearts. 

We are engaged, in some fashion, in widening the horizons 
of men’s thinking. There is surely something humanly pro- 
gressive, eternally purposeful, in this effort. May we editors 
—indeed may we all—write over our doors, over our minds, 
over our hearts, those words of Thomas Jefferson, carved 
in stone, above the entrance to the University of Virginia: 
“Enter by this gateway to seek the light of truth, the way 
of honor, and the will to work for men.” 


for Woman Today 


“BE STINGY WITH TIME” 


By ELEANOR PALFFY, Vice-Chairman, Red Cross Nurses’ Aide Corps 
Over Station WWDC, December 26, 1941 


exhausted. This gives me an excuse to talk on my favorite 

subject. One that I learned in sorrow and paid for in 
tears. And what, do you suppose that is? Something so 
simple you’ve probably never even thought of it. Just this. 
The proper expenditure of nervous energy is the least under- 
stood thing in the world. 

“Now what,” you say, “does she mean by that?” 

It means,—Be Stingy with Time, and Time is Yours! 

Stop saying: “I haven’t got time for that, or I wish I had 
time for this!” In the time you are talking about not doing 
it, it would have been done. There is nothing so satisfactory 
as getting things done, is there? 

“But how?” you ask. 

Well, I’ll tell you my formula, my own personal prescrip- 
tion that made me well, and able to function to the top of 
my capacities. 

You, the person to whom I’m talking are not one person, 
but a whole lot of people. You’re not a personality, you’re 
a battlefield. In you there is a spiritual self; in you there 
is a physical self; the self that keeps the candle of your 
religious life burning, your family relations alive and whole. 
Your hobbies; bookbinding, painting, or what have you. 
And don’t forget your aesthetic side which may have to do 
with your clothes, the decoration of your home, or planting 
a line of tulips in the sun. 

All these elements go to make up you, and make you 
what you are. 

What we all want to do is to give all we can, to squeeze 
every ounce out of ourselves, for it is only when we are func- 
tioning mentally—physically—emotionally—at our highest 
level that we are healthy, and in consequence happy. It boils 
then down to this. How are we going to run the machine 
that is ourselves—our souls and bodies—without grinding of 
gears, or brakes that don’t work? A doctor taught me; I 
didn’t have the sense to think it up for myself. 

He said: “Take all these different selves of yours. Look 
upon them as so many lions, sitting on drums in a great semi- 
circle at the circus. You, the Will Power are the main 
spring, in short you are the Lion Tamer in tights, and let’s 
hope they are spangled ones. ... It’s up to you to see that 
these lions that are your different selves not only go through 
their tricks, but what is more important, neither attack you, 
nor each other... . 

How do you do it? 

You feed ’em! 

You give them pieces of meat,—and so you keep them 
content. 


[= the day after Christmas, and as you're probably all 


Don’t feed just your physical side. 

Don’t feed just your business side. 

Don’t feed just your family side; and neglect all the 
others. For if you do, if you don’t give all the sides of your 
nature a chance to get at least a little something to eat, they 
not only will grow thin, and mangy, but in the end—lashed 
by hunger—they will turn and rend you. Then either you 
will have a nervous breakdown—which is a great nuisance— 
or you'll be all tuckered out, or you'll become one of those 
dreary little clods of humanity thrown on the scrap heap 
complaining that the world has not time to make you happy. 
Budget your time and your energy,—remember that haste 
is as destructive as fear; make out a schedule, and stick to 
it and give you, the only person really vital to yourself, a 
chance to make good. 

Here’s another point. 

For heaven’s sake . . . learn to delegate authority in what- 
ever you do, be it home or office, and when you’ve done so 
let people carry out their own jobs. Don’t wear yourself, 
and them out by interfering with them all the time. If 
they’re no good, sack them and get somebody who is, but 
DON’T fuss. Remember the art of working is to make 
other people work for you. 

It’s all very well to preach. But, alas, after I had budgetted 
my time, and had everything beautifully worked out so that 
all my lions would be fed, and I should go smoothly on 
spreading sweetness and light to a grateful world, I found 
the unexpected tripping me up. The unexpected telephone 
call, the unexpected maid who would cut her thumb to the 
bone just when she was starting the canapes for the cock- 
tail party, you know, all those things, and there was I full of 
good intentions, but also full of adrenalin and sugar from 
losing my, temper and from hurrying, and scurrying about. 
I took this problem to my doctor who seemed to think it 
pretty stupid of me not to have thought out the answer for 
myself. 

“Leave spaces in between,” he said, “for the unexpected.” 

“But what shall I do then if nothing turns up?” 

“Do,” he said, “Couldn’t you read a book, or look at the 
paper, or perhaps you knit?” “But,” he went on, “if the worst 
comes to the worst, you might,” he paused doubtfully, “you 
might even .. . think.” 

There is only one answer to life you know, and that is,— 
Life. We can make this business of living hard, or we can 
make this business of living fun. We don’t tolerate ineffici- 
ency in the people who work for us, why should we tolerate 
it in ourselves? 


<B> *°° 





